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BOOKS. 
——@~——__ 
THE LATE DUKE OF SOMERSET.* 
How is it that in reading almost all aristocratic memoirs 
there is a feeling that we are, for the time being, in the 
“ hollow lotos-land,” where the inhabitants, according to the 
poet,— 








“ Live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind ” ? 

We freely admit that Edward Adolphus Seymour, twelfth 
Duke of Somerset, was himself by nature little enough of a 
lotos-eater. He was, on the contrary, a typical English noble- 
man, fond of sport, willing to undertake, and what is more, 
rigorously perform, the routine duties of a Member of Parlia- 
ment and of a high Minister of State; a man, too, of culture 
and scholarship, given greatly to philosophical research and 
theological speculation. And yet, when we put down this 
agreeable volume, the feeling uppermost in our minds is that 
this fine specimen of the old “ governing class,” as his biogra- 
phers fitly call him, was like those pagan deities, too far 
removed—for his own sake as well as for ours—from ordinary 
human concernments and the mundane labours and anxieties 
of the great mass of mankind. We hear a great deal on every 
side of the evils and drawbacks of the “new governing class,” 
which is largely non-aristocratic ; but it is as well, perhaps, 
to dwell occasionally on the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
the ancien régime, if only as a corrective to the prevailing 
pessimism of our latter-day philosophers. 

The late Duke of Somerset, it will be universally admitted, 
was a very fine representative of the old governing families of 
England. It is, indeed, as an “ ideal ” type of a bygone genera- 
tion, that Mr. Mallock and Lady Guendolen Ramsden have 
thought proper to collect these scattered memorials and pub- 
lish them to the world. The book is in no sense a biography, 
or even a connected narrative of the times in which Lord Sey- 
mour, afterwards Duke of Somerset, played so conspicuous a 
rdle, both in public life, and still more in high society. It is 
merely a collection of private letters, elucidated when neces- 
sary by brief marginal annotations. These show us much 
more of the Duke as a sportsman and a man of fashion than 
as a serious statesman or thinker; though copious extracts 
are given from his two published works on Christianity and 
Democracy. Perhaps this is largely owing to the attractiveness 
of Lady Seymour—the famed Queen of Beauty of the Eglin- 
ton Tournament—whose published letters are charming, and 
quite bear out De Quincey’s dictwm that to find specimens 
of good English in these newspaper times, one would have 
to rip open the mail-bags and peruse the letters of ladies of 
quality. Everybody else, thought that great master of style, 
writes in vulgar, round-about “journalese.” At all events, 
good as the Duke of Somerset always is as a letter-writer, he 
is quite equalled by his wife, whose story of her stay in 
Paris while he was yachting and hunting in Greece and the 
Mediterranean, is excellent. What can be better than the 
account of crossing the Channel :—“ Principal incident, our 
all being sick, including the baby, who could not conceive 
what was the matter with him, and kept repeating: ‘Ob, 
what a bore—what a bore—what a bore!’” The interchange 
of letters between the separated couple reveals, among all the 
light, humorous touches, their deep attachment, each fearing 
that some mishap might befall the other. “Seven guns in 
hasty hands,” writes her ladyship, “sounds rather alarming, 
80 pray be careful ’twould be a foolish way of getting hurt 
through the carelessness of your London dandies;” while 
her absent lord is equally nervous lest she should be hurt in 
the French hunt which she so graphically deseribes. These 
early letters of the’ Duke of Somerset, written on his sporting- 
tour, make very good reading, and his supercilious account 
of Greek monks and monasteries—“ Our sailors,” he writes 
on one occasion, when the party invaded a chapel on a hill, 
“made themselves quite at home, lighting their pipes at the 
shrine ”—his keen satire on the Greek Parliament, with its 














* Letters and Memoirs of the Twelfth Duke of Somerset, K.G. Edited and 
Arranged by W. H. Mallock and Lady Guendolen Ramsden, London; Richard 
Bentley and Son, 1893, 





English and French “ parties,” his vivid (and disillusionising) 
description of modern Athens, could hardly be bettered. 
This, after all, is the best of the book; but what is it but a 
racy account of a young nobleman killing time (and wild 
beasts) at a rather rapid pace? To the ordinary workaday 
world, all such things must for ever be alien. To be perfectly 
frank, all that is of any real value in these memorials of the 
Duke of Somerset could be easily contained in a magazine 
article of fifteen or twenty pages. 

It is true that, as Lord Seymour, he represented Totnes 
asa Whig supporter of Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, and held one or two subordinate offices; while, 
after his elevation to the Peerage, he was Firat Lord of the 
Admiralty under Palmerston. But this was, after all, but a 
poor achievement for a man so rarely gifted and so highly 
placed from birth,—as is, indeed, admitted by the editors of 
this book, who attribute the Duke of Somerset’s comparative 
failure as a statesman to the stunning blow he received in the 
loss of his second son, Lord Edward St. Maur. Certainly, at 
one time, great things were expected of him. Disraeli, who 
had a keen eye for patrician ability, writing to Malmesbury in 
1855, observed :—“I fear that Seymour will be going to the 
House of Lords, which I regret, as I always looked to the possi- 
bility of his taking a leading part in the reconstruction of 
parties.” It was not to be. According to our view of the matter, 
the Duke of Somerset, despite his high gifts, his excellent in- 
tellect, and his really lovable character, had also, like every 
man, “the defect of his qualities.” He was, as his biographers 
assert, a typical aristocrat, one of the old “ governing class ;” 
and, as such, he lacked that moral earnestness, that feeling of 
profound sympathy for human toil and toilers, and even that 
blind belief in something higher and better than the world 
around us, all of which are essential to the modern leader of 
men. 

The Duke of Somerset knew every prominent man and 
woman of his generation, and with his shrewd eye for human 
foibles, he drew admirable character-sketches of many of them. 
He greatly appreciated Lord Melbourne, and Whig as he was, 
grew to like Lord Beaconsfield ; while he distrusted Mr. Glad- 
stone. His appreciation of Lord Melbourne is very charac- 
teristic :— 

“The article in the Times on Melbourne was a very ill-natured 
article, and not just; for it made no mention of one great charac- 
teristic of his mind, which was the absence of prejudice, and the 
great readiness with which he listened to very opposite views, 
and appreciated the merits of his opponents. This made him so 
useful to the Queen, and there was hardly another public man 
who could have spoken so fairly upon difficult and disputed 
questions as he did.” 

“ Absence of prejudice ” was ever in the Duke of Somerset's 
eyes the one cardinal virtue; but it is after all but a negative 
thing, and may mean—and often does mean—absence of all 
serious convictions. On anothe?® occasion, after marshalling 
Lord Beaconsfield’s virtues, or rather “ good points,” the 
Duke added,—* He regards life as a sort of dream, nothing 
very true. If he believes in one thing more than another, it 
is in the Jews.” His comment on the great Napoleon is in a 
different way equally characteristic. “He held that women 
had only two means of influence, ‘ rouge’ or ‘tears,’ and he 
preferred the rouge. He may have been pre-eminent in war 
and in administration, but he was not a gentleman.” The 
Duke of Somerset was for many years very intimate with the 
late Lord Sherbrooke, and with much kindness often sat next 
to his blind friend in the House of Lords to tell him what was 
going on; yet they really had little in common, and beyond a 
story about Wilkes, and the Duke’s humorous suggestion 
that Lowe ought to have been created “ Lord Lucifer,” there 
is nothing in the present volume to show that their intimacy 
led to much beyond the interchange of witty anecdotes. 

We have left little space to deal with the Duke of Somerset’s 
brochures, the substance of which is republished in this volume: 
but quite enough for the purpose. In the first, Christian 
Theology and Modern Scepticism, the Duke simply restated, in 
very clear and excellent English, the position taken up in the 
last century against revealed religion by the English Deists. 
London society was startled at the time by the spectacle of so 
refined and excellent a nobleman in the réle of Tom Paine; 
but it quickly recovered from the shock. The very arguments 
of the Duke are specifically directed against Paley; and this 


| in the age of Pusey, Newman, and Lightfoot! Little wonder 


that the Duke of Somerset should so confidently predict that 
the Church, and with it Christianity, was tottering to its fall. 
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The substance of the other book, Monarchy and Democracy, is 
also given in extract in this volume. The Duke of Somerset 
here deserts Paley and turns his arms against James Mill, 
whom he regards as the father of modern Radicalism. In- 
cidentally, the noble controversialist makes a curious defence of 
some of the evil practices of the “old governing class.” If, he 
argues, you do not bribe Members directly, as Walpole did, 
you must, under any representative system, bribe the con- 
stituencies,—which is much worse. 

Before closing this slight, but suggestive volume, we should 
like to call attention to the correction of a statement in Lord 
Malmesbury’s “Memoirs.” When the historian of the future 
takes in hand this complex and confusing Nineteenth Century 
of ours, it is to such works as those of Greville and Malmes- 
bury that he will naturally turn for the requisite “glimpses 
behind the scenes.” It is, therefore, as well to clear all such 
publications of their misstatements. The Dake of Somerset 
writes :— 

“Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Memoirs’ are amusing ; the first volume 

is the best, the second is too full of old speeches and dull politics. 
There are many errors in dates, as he makes me move something 
in 1841 in the House of Lords, when I was not there till 1855 ; 
and many other mistakes.” 
Of our other famous political chronicler, the Duke writes on 
another occasion ;—“ The impression produced by C. Greville’s 
‘Memoirs’ is that he was a selfish man, who never ascribed 
a good motive to any one’s conduct.” 

Truly, the historian of the future, in the work of separating 
the wheat from the tares, will have a difficult task. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS.* 


How great has been the increase in the number of book-lovers 
and book-collectors of late years, may be judged from the 
fact that quite an extensive literature has sprung up entirely 
devoted to the study of books, as books. The book-lover 
differs from the ordinary reader in that he is able to com- 
pletely dissociate a book from its contents, and to look upon 
it simply as a specimen production of the most important 
trade that the world has ever engaged in, that of printing. 
The study upon which he embarks is certainly a very in- 
teresting one, and we can well understand that he is often 
tempted to invite the attention of the outside world and to add 
to the number of books by writing books upon books. To this 
category of books upon books, belongs Mr. Pollard’s work upon 
the illustrations which were first introduced by the printers in 
the early history of bookmaking during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Or rather, we should say, decoration, as Mr. 
Pollard’s work includes not only the first attempts at illustra- 
tions of the text, but also the adornments which were added by 
illuminators and rubrishers (adurners in red). It is well to re- 
memberin this matter who were the predecessors of the printers, 
and what was the form of the manuscript which they were sup- 
planting. The calligraphy of the old scribes had not un- 
naturally been enhanced and embellished by all kinds of 
ornamental flourishes and scrolls, which led, in their turn, to a 
most elaborate system of illumination and adornment. These 
beauties had come to be looked upon as necessary adjuncts to 
the completed book, so that the first printers had not only to 
compete with the actual scribe, but also with the illuminators 
and rubrishers, whose work was by no means the least costly 
element of old manuscript. Mr. Pollard is of opinion that 
it was long before the printer attempted the production of 
the complete book, and that for many years, with one or two 
important exceptions, he was content to devote himself to 
the letterpress, leaving blank spaces to be filled up by the 
illuminator according to the customer’s taste. In this way, a 
good many books that issued from the early German press 
were illuminated afterwards in France or Italy, countries 
where the art of illumination had attained a higher standard 
than it ever reached in Germany. When the printer did 
his own embellishment, he not unfrequently resorted to 
some rather curious tricks. Antvine Vérard, in Paris, pre- 
pared special vopics of the books which he printed upon vellum 
for the use of wealthy patrons, and a magnificent series of his 
volumes is still extant. But his method of adornment was 
sometimes neither very artistic nor very honest. “The 
miniatures are thickly painted, so that an underlaying wood- 
cut, on quite a different subject, was sometimes utilised 





* Early Illustrated Books. By Alfred W. Pollard. London: Keg: Paul 
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to furnish the artist with an idea for the grouping of the 
figures. Thus a cut from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ repre: 
senting Saturn devouring his children, and a rather improper 
figure of Venus rising from the sea, was converted into a 
‘Holy Family’ by painting out the Venus, and reducing 
Saturn’s cannibal embrace to an affectionate fondling.” No 
doubt the buyers of books were not over-critical in early 
days, for the author tells another story of misappropriation 
of illustrations in the way of wood-cuts. In England, in 
1592, Simon Waterson printed a translation of the Italian 
Hypnotomachia under the title of The Strife of Love in q 
Dream, illustrated with a few cuts copied from the Italian 
original. The book probably was not a success, and Waterson 
disposed of his wood-blocks. Four of these cuts made are. 
appearance, in a very incongruous fashion, in the “ Strange 
and Wonderful Tidings happened to Richard Hasleton, born 
at Braintree in Essex, in the Ten Years’ Travailes in many 
Forraine Countries,” that was printed for William Barber in 
1595. 

The first efforts towards independence of illuminators and 
rubrishers seems to have been made by the Mentz printers, 
of which the rubricated colophon in Schoeffer’s Bible of 
1462 is given as an example. In 1461, Albrecht Pfister, 
of Bamberg, introduced the use of wood-cut illustrations, 
The adoption of these wood-cuts roused the jealousy of 
the engravers, who had no wish that the printing fraternity 
should encroach on their own privileges, and at Augsburg a 
compromise was found necessary, by which the printers were 
allowed to employ engravings only as long as they were cut by 
authorised engravers. As these cuts were, for the most part, 
intended to be filled up by the colourist afterwards, the 
printed book was still dependent on three trades. The 
colourist, according to our author, rather helped to mar than 
to make. On the other hand, the engravings, where they 
escaped colouring, showed no small excellence, and were a 
decided addition to the printed volume. It must be remem- 
bered that there was no attempt at shading, and the engraver 
depended upon bare outline to obtain his effect,—an effect 
which is sometimes startling enough to be almost uncanny. 
Some of the examples given witness strangely to the engraver’s 
skill; notably the card-playing scene from Ingold’s Guldin 
Spiel, printed in 1472, and a picture from the Hnnuchus, 
printed by Duikmuth at Ulm in 1486. This last is a curious 
example of early perspective ; the perspective of the housesina 
street is really not altogether incorrect, while the four figures 
introduced make not the slightest pretension to proportion in 
size. After a time every printer had his own engravers, who 
drew their own designs and cut them themselves. The author 
expresses his preference for this stage of book-illustration over 
all the glories of the illustrated work of the next century. 
It is impossible not to agree with him. At this stage the 
illustrations really formed an integral part of the book. 
The simple severity of the engravings thoroughly harmonised 
with the printed contents, and letterpress and illustration, 
thus blended, really belonged to each other and added to each 
others’ lucidity of expression. This harmony has never been 
obtained by the printed book again. In all the multitude of 
improved processes by which books are illustrated to-day, 
there is not one which does not strike a jarring note with the 
other contents of the book; and the more elaborate and 
finished the picture which is interpolated, the more dis- 
cordant is its relation to the printed words. In fact, the 
greater the advance that our illustrations have made from an 
artistic point of view, the further are they removed from the 
severe austerity of the printed page. All things considered, 
this can hardly be regarded as a matter for regret by any 
one but the lover of the book for the book’s sake. Still, the 
old wood-cut had frequently other merits besides its con- 
gruity with the text, though those merits were, of course, 
entirely dependent upon the spirit and skill of the engraver. 
To take, for an instance, the example which the author 
gives of the illustrations in Brant’s Narrenschif, printed by 
Bergmann in 1404. The picture represents the sick fool, in 
bed, making himself as disagreeable as a foolish invalid can 
do. The engraving is of the rudest kind, but there is a 
wonderful spirit in the drawing, and it would be impossible 
to convey a clearer idea of the author’s meaning, or to put 
more expression into the faces. Other illustrations are 
less successful. And in this relation we must really give 
an arithmetical problem which the author quotes from a book 
published in Italy in 1477, and described by him as “the 
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first and most delightful of all arithmetic books.” This is 
the problem :— 

«A squirrel flying from a cat climbed to the top of a tree 

twenty-six and three-quarters arms’-lengths (braccie) in height. 
Tho cat, wanting to seize the squirrel, began to climb the tree, 
and each day leaped up half an arm’s-length, and each night 
descended a third of one. ‘The squirrel, in its part, believing that 
the cat had gone away, wanted to get away from the tree, and 
each day descended a quarter of an arm’s-length, and each night 
went back one-fifth of one. I want to know in how many days 
the cat will reach the squirrel ?” 
The answer, says the author, is “ one hundred and thirty-one ;” 
but, he adds, “the picture must have been taken on the first 
or second day, for the cat is still very plump, and so large in 
proportion to the tree that if he had but stood on his hind- 
legs he ought to have reached the top.” Here, at least, was a 
picture which could hardly have served as an assistance to the 
reader of the text in the solution of the problem. 

In England, where the art of wood-engraving was hardly 
known before the introduction of printing, early printed books 
show a great scarcity of illustrations. Caxton used them very 
sparingly in the books that first issued from his press. Even 
in the matter of ornamental letters and borders, the poverty 
of the first English press is noticeable. In point of spirited 
outline, the English work cannot compare with the contem- 
porary work on the Continent. The author has a word of 
praise for an example that he gives from Lydgate’s Fall of 
Princes, printed by Pynson in 1494, which he thinks can 
hardly be surpassed; but by the side of some of the German 
wood-engravings of the same period, it is a very stiff produc- 
tion. Indeed, the illustrations of English books showed a 
marked improvement in proportion to the influence that was 
exercised upon it by the same art abroad, notably through 
Holbein, who passed the latter years of his life in this country. 
This chapter of the book, by the way, which treats of English 
illustrations, is due to a colleague of the author’s, Mr. E. 
Gordon Duff. On the whole, Mr. Pollard may well be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has dealt with a subject 
which can hardly be said to be one of very popular interest, 
and which he has nevertheless succeeded in making very 
interesting to the general reader, at the same time that he gives 
an exhaustive and scholarly account of it. Of his own book, 
as a book, it is impossible to speak too highly, both letterpress 
and illustrations being of the first excellence. 





“SIXTY-TWO” IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.* 

Mr. Puiniiers-WO. Ley is already known to some of us as 
a sportsman, but he may now fairly claim to rank as a writer 
of knowledge and skill, for he has given us in his descrip- 
tion of life in the Cariboo Gold-Rush of 1862 one of the most 
powerful and stirring stories of the “old-timer” we re- 
member to have seen for some time. Many Westerners, 
it is said, bitterly resent those charming stories of Bret 
Harte, as giving an utterly fanciful and inaccurate picture 
of the life and character of the mining-camps of 1849; no 
one will be able to protest against Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s 
narrative, and though the Californian miner was a far more 
traculent character than his Canadian contemporary, we can 
see at a glance that an artist of Bret Harte’s calibre would 
apparel this obviously probable narrative so as to make the 
most thorough-going “old-timer” gasp. Yet the adventures 
recorded in Gold, Gold in Cariboo many of that class will 
declare to be their own. The story is briefly as follows :—An 
Englishman and an American leave Victoria for Williams 
Creek, where they have been persuaded by a Colonel Cruick- 
shank to buy two claims. He also persuades them to buy a 
mule-train so as to convey stores for themselves, and for the 
purpose of turning an honest penny. Cruickshank, always a 
doubtful character, after conducting them safely over the 
difficult trail, reveals himself in his true colours, and the 
narrative then takes a most sombre and vivid interest, from 
the determined efforts of the Englishman to avenge his 
countryman’s death,—one Roberts, a genuine, rough, true, 
and plucky Shropshireman. Again and again the “ tender- 
foot” misses his prey, and it is not till the last that he comes 
up with him. The finale is unsuspected and exceedingly 
dramatic; and the doubly-dyed murderer is punished by 
Nemesis before the very face of his unrelenting hunters, who 
have just tossed up for the avenging shot. 

The most striking character is the “old-timer” Rampike, 








* Gold, Gold in Cariboo, By Clive Phillipps-Wolley, Londen: Blackie and Son, 





the friend of Roberts, a stern, reserved, quick-shooting miner, 
a terror to “bilks,” and a rough guide and philosopher for 
such as appeal to him. The nerve, the iron resolution, and 
the relentless pertinacity of the man are finely portrayed. 
The scene where Corbett and Chance come upon their old 
friend “ washing” on the Frazer, his absorption in his work, 
and then his surprise and the lightning rapidity with which 
he covers the strangers with his Winchester, is one of the 
touches that many of Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s readers will re- 
cognise as wonderfully graphic and real. But indeed the 
whole story is graphic, and full of vigorous touches and 
happy expressions; and Corbett, Chance, the plucky little 
New-Yorker, Cruickshank, the “bad man,” and Phon, the 
Chinaman, are characters not less individual than Rampike. 
The extraordinary intensity with which the gold-fever seizes 
the gambling Chinese is admirably rendered,—Phon actually 
remains by a gold-pocket alone in a frozen wilderness. The 
scenery of his tale is not the least attractive part of Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s writing. The description of the journey 
to Williams Creek, the contour of the Cariboo country, and 
particularly the Gorge of the Frazer in winter, will appeal to 
all; and the author knows how to throw in little unobtrusive 
natural-history touches, that bring it all before us vividly. 
Finally, we may add that the dramatic interest of the story 
steadily rises with the narration of it. Gold, Gold in Cariboo 
must rank with similar successful efforts to realise in literary 
form ’51 and the bushrangers in Australia, and the “ forty- 
niner ” in California. 





PROFESSOR CAIRD’S GIFFORD LECTURES.* 
WE have found in these volumes of Professor Caird’s, a deeply 
interesting and thoughtful study of the philosophic aspect of 
religion. The form of lectures in which they are cast, and 
the intrinsic fascination of the subject, combine to make them, 
in our opinion, more readable than any of their author’s 
previous writings. And though Professor Caird apologises 
in his preface for the loss of precision which a popular treat- 
ment, with its necessary avoidance of the technical language 
of philosophy, entails, we are not sure that philosophers, 
especially if they are of the Hegelian school, do not greatly 
overestimate the value of a scientific terminology. In dealing 
with the subject of religion, at all events, the losses which 
attend the employment of such an instrament seem to us 
quite equal to the gains. A special terminology tends inevit- 
ably to deaden thinking and obscure insight; the philosopher 
is apt to believe that he has solved a difficulty when he has 
only translated it into his own peculiar dialect, and precision 
is dearly bought at the price of substituting words for real, 
living, concrete thought. 

The object of the work is not so much to give any detailed 
and systematic account of the historic movement as, starting 
from “the great reconciling principle of development,” to 
formulate a philosophy of religion, and then to illustrate the 
conception thus arrived at by applying it to the chief stages 
of religious history. Professor Caird is careful, in the first 
instance, to deal—and, on the whole, we think he deals suc- 
cessfully—with a difficulty which will be felt by many 
who could hardly give it articulate expression. To many it 
will seem that the attempt to find order and sequence in the 
succession of religions is really an attempt to derive all reli- 
gion from a natural, as opposed to a supernatural, source. This 
view really rests on a misapprehension, though a misappre- 
hension which is so common that it is at the root of half 
the arrogance of science and half the timidity of ortho- 
doxy. As our author puts it, “the phenomena of the 
beginning of a life are not to be regarded as the causes 
of the phenomena that follow.” The history of reli- 
gion is not the history of a process by which the human 
mind has gradually evolved the conception of God from its 
own vain imaginings, but the history of the process by which 
God has “at sundry times and in divers manners” revealed 
himself to man; and what is here called the “evolution of 
religion ” might have equally well been called the “ revelation 
of religion,” if the word “ revelation ” were not already appro- 
priated—and very rightly so—to what is infinitely the most 
important phase of religious history. With this preliminary’ 
difficulty out of the way, we proceed to the main argument of 
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the book. Religion, according to Professor Caird, takes its 
rise in the very nature of our conscious life. In every act of 
consciousness three primary elements are implied,—“ the idea 
of the object or not-self, the idea of the subject or self, and 
the idea of the unity which is presupposed in the difference 
of the self and the not-self, and within which they act and 
react on each other.” Inless metaphysical language, there are 
three factors presupposed in all our knowledge,—the world, 
the self, and God. And according as one or other of these three 
factors is emphasised, we get three several types of religion 
which may be used as a key to the development of the religious 
consciousness in history. The earliest form of religion is 
objective, God being thought of as an object among other 
objects, a merely external power. Such a conception of God 
can only exist where the consciousness of self is still very in- 
distinct and rudimentary, though of course it must be re- 
membered that the notion of personality can never be wholly 
absent, but throughout this stage of development is gaining 
in depth and precision and reacting with increasing force on 
the nature of man’s religious belief, drawing it at once up- 
ward and inward. The best example of an objective re- 
ligion in a matured and coherent form is the religion of the 
Vedic hymns; asa further step in advance, and at the point 
of transition to an altogether higher type, we have the 
anthropomorphic religion of Greece in which the idea of the 
divine, though still limited by the things of sense, is at least 
associated with the highest of earthly objects, while at the 
same time it is purified and ennobled, and the sensuous limi- 
tations which still enthral it are half-hidden by the spiritual- 
ising agency of art and the poeticalimagination. The lectures, 
we may remark in passing, in which our author deals with 
the moral and religious basis that underlay the art and poetry 
of Greece, and generally, with the connection between imagi- 
nation and religious truth, are among the most successful of 
the series. We come now to the second or subjective stage of 
development. When at last man becomes fully conscious of 
his freedom and independence, he turns from the outward to 
the inward, and for a time the newly-born consciousness of 
self dominates his conception of God. God no longer speaks 
to him through the things of outward nature, but through the 
inward life of the individual soul. And in the first recoil 
from the crudeness of objective religion, we find the inde- 
pendence of this inward life so exaggerated, and its con- 
nection with the outward life which nurtures and sustains it 
so completely severed, that the conceptions both of God and 
of the human soul lose all their fullness and meaning. In this 
way the religion of the Vedas develops into Buddhism, whose 
ideal is simple nothingness and extinction. And Professor 
Caird sees the same movement of recoil, though in a modified 
form, in the process by which Greek speculation, starting 
from a naturalistic religion, culminated in the philosophical 
creed of the Stoics. And just as Hellenism formed a link 
between the first and second stages of religious development, 
so the religion of Israel, which, though predominantly sub- 
jective, still leaves a place for an outer world, and contains 
within itself the germ of Christianity, supplies a similar link 
between the second stage and the third. 

The chief interest of the work lies in the second volume, 
where the transition from Judaism to Christianity is ex- 
plained, and Christianity is exhibited as the third or final 
type of religion, free from the defects of both the others,— 
the religion of reconciliation, which rises above the contrast 
of subject and object, of real and ideal, and yet renders full 
and perfect justice to each. We cannot attempt, in the brief 
space at our command, to follow Professor Caird systemati- 
cally through his argument, but its drift may be summarised 
in a few sentences, The supremacy and philosophical excel- 
lence of Christianity are due to this,—that while Christ, no less 
than Buddha, insisted on the virtue of renunciation and on 
the subordination of natural to spiritual good, he did not, like 
Buddha, ascetically refuse to acknowledge any worth in the 
finite interests of life, but provided for their subsequent re- 
storation to a place, though a secondary one, in the order of 
human life. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness;” but then, “And all these things shall 
be added unto you.” This is what Professor Caird calls 
“the positive turn of thought which belongs to Christianity 
both on its practical and on its theoretical side.” It is 
this which has made Christianity, above all other religions, 
the religion of progress and growth; and though the 
early Christians, in the first enthusiasm of a great spiritual 








revelation, were filled with millenarian dreams, Christ him. 
self, with divine prescience, recognised the necessary slowness 
of development, and gave it continual expression in his 
parables, as in that most beautiful one from the Gospel of 
St. Mark :—“ So is the kingdom of heaven, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise day and 
night, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how.” 

Looking at the whole matter from another point of view, 
the great problem of religion is to explain the existence of 
evil, or what is the same thing, to interpret the freedom 
of man in a sense consistent with the infinity of God 
This problem, according to Professor Caird, is solved in 
Christianity, and in Christianity alone. The whole spirit of 
Christ’s teaching, he thinks, involves a denial of the absolute 
character of evil, and leads us to regard it as “good in the 
making ;” and at the same time the Christian conception of 
God, in his view, contains in it an element of Pantheism,—not, 
indeed, the blank and blind Pantheism which effaces all mora] 
distinctions and unites the finite to the infinite by the simple 
sacrifice of the former, but a Pantheism which is consistent 
with the personality both of man and of God, and which 
regards the surrender of his lower self and the following after 
righteousness as the necessary steps by which man at once 
realises his own freedom and attains to union and reconcilia- 
tion with God. And at the same time, even nature is not to 
be thought of as in utter and irreconcilable opposition to the 
divine :— 

“The most general view of the historical succession of religions 
is sufficient to show that the movement has been towards a con- 
ception of God as one and not as many; as manifested both in 
nature and in spirit, but as reaching a higher and clearer mani- 
festation in spirit than in nature; as, indeed, revealing in man’s 
highest intellectual and moral life much that is hid or imperfectly 
prefigured in nature.” 

And this is the conception which Professor Caird thinks, 
rightly or wrongly, is realised in Christianity. 

Toattempt any adequate and systematic criticism of a work 
such as this would open up every disputed question of religion 
and philosophy, and would obviously be impossible within 
the limits of a notice like the present. We shall content our- 
selves with one general criticism. A book on the philosophy 
of religion is not a book of devotion, and necessarily gives us 
only one aspect of the truth. The philosopher has to deal 
so much in analysis that the synthesis which ought to follow 
can hardly attain to the completeness of the first instinctive 
view. But with all allowance for this, we still think that 
Professor Caird makes his analysis too prominent, and deals 
with religion too much in the measuring and weighing spirit 
of the ordinary scientific inquirer. He maintains in words 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, and the belief in the 
transcendence and personality of God; but he insists on the 
humanity of Christ till his divinity passes out of view, and on 
the immanence of God till his transcendence loses its mean- 
ing, and even his personality becomes dim and shadowy. A 
course of Professor Caird sends one with renewed zest to the 
prophets of Israel :—*“ For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.” That is the note which is conspicuously 
wanting in the present work, and which yet is of the very 
essence of religion. But with so much in qualification of our 
praise, we can well recommend these volumes to all who feel 
an interest in the subject of religion,—to the orthodox, as sure 
to give breadth and intelligence to their faith; and to the 
sceptical, as well adapted to be the beginning of a revelation 
of the power and meaning of Christianity. 





MR. IRVING’S ADDRESSES.* 
Tuer book before us consists of four addresses delivered by 
Mr. Henry Irving since 1881. Two of them were given at 
the sessional opening of the Philosophical Institution at 
Edinburgh, one at the Oxford University, and the other at 
the University at Harvard. These lectures deal respectively 
with the stage as it is, the life-story of four great actors, and 
the other two bear the same title, “The Art of Acting.” All 
four addresses are very interesting reading, not only to those 
who enjoy dramatic representation—this is almost a universal 
taste—but more especially to that section of playgoers which 
looks upon acting as an art, and as such feels it to be full of 
mystery and capable of the highest development. Mr. Irving 
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treats the subject, of which he has made a life-long study, in 
an artistic manner, and presents it to his readers from its 
grandest standpoint. His advice to those who wish to take 
up acting as a profession is most valuable, and though he 
places many of the difficulties plainly before them, he does not 
discourage the youthful tyro, but reminds him that very good 
work can be accomplished without the possession of rare 
genius, which alone produces such famous actors as a Burbage, 
a Betterton, a Garrick, or a Kean. 

There is, perhaps unavoidably, too much repetition in these 
addresses, but considering that Mr. Irving thought it 
desirable to place the four together in a book, we think these 
repetitions should have been taken out, even if this had 
necessitated some recasting of the speeches. Besides this, 
the author uses all through too much a tone of apology, and 
wastes words in knocking down objectors and their objections. 
This is certainly useless labour in speaking about this special 
art, for no arguments will move those who look unfavourably 
upon acting and actors. and the lovers and friends of the 
profession stand in no need of them. In literature, as well as 
in society, apologies are superfluous, and should be avoided. 
But how well does our great modern actor express himself 
when he speaks as follows, in his first address, in treating of 
the good which can be derived from the stage :— 

«To the thoughtful and reading man it brings the life, the fire, 
the colour, the vivid instinct, which are beyond the reach of 
study. ‘Lo the common indifferent man, immersed, as a rule, in 
the business and socialities of daily life, it brings visions of glory 
and adventure, of emotion and of broad human interest. It gives 
him glimpses of the heights and depths of character and experi- 
ence, setting him thinking and wondering, even in the midst of 
amusement. ‘I'o the most torpid and unobservant it exhibits the 
humorous in life and the sparkle and finesse of language which 
in dull ordinary existence is stupidly shut out of knowledge, or 
omitted from particular notice. ‘To all it uncurtains a world, not 
that in which they live, and yet no other than it,—a world in 
which interest is heightened whilst the conditions of truth are 
observed, in which the capabilities of men and women are seen 
developed without losing their consistency and wholesome fidelity 
to simple and universal instincts of clear right and wrong.” 

Going still deeper ia his second lecture, Mr. Irving shows us 
that for the actor as well as the playgoer, there is a never- 
ending educational power in personifying a great character, 
and he quotes Macready’s words when acting Hamlet for the 
last time :—‘ The curtain had fallen; the great actor was sadly 
thinking that the part he loved so much would never be his 
again. As he took off his velvet mantle and laid it aside, he 
muttered almost unconsciously the words of Horatio, ‘Good- 
night, sweet Prince ;’ then, turning to his friend, ‘ Ah,’ said 
he, ‘Iam just beginning to realise the sweetness, the tender- 
ness, the gentleness of this dear Hamlet.’” 

There are people, as Mr. Irving remarks, who think they 
could paint pictures, write poetry; in short, do anything if 
only they made the effort. These would think they could act 
even without the effort, little understanding that to bea famous 
actor requires, besides genius, a great diversity of talents. 
An accomplished critic has said that Shakespeare him- 
self might have been surprised had he heard the “ Fool, 
fool, fool!” of Edmund Kean. The difficult subject of 
naturalism in dramatic art is here well worked out, for how 
little does the public understand that to be perfectly natural 
on the stage requires extraordinary art! The “ Prithee undo 

this button ” of Garrick was remembered when many of his 
stately utterances were forgotten; and Mr. Irving adds 
further on: “I never knew an actor who brought the art of 
elocution to greater perfection than the late Charles Mathews, 
whose utterances on the stage appeared so natural that one 
was surprised to find when near him that he was really 
speaking in a very loud key;” and on this subject of the 
voice, the author adds what few would recollect :—‘* The voice 
must be regulated to the vogue of the time.” Not only the 
time, but the audience must always be taken into considera- 
tion by the actors. Many an audience looks upon acting as 
the gambols of inferiors, performed merely to excite laughter. 
When Tyrone Power, the popular Irish comedian, was acting in 
Baltimore, a spectator laughed so uproariously that he infected 
the rest of the audience, who became convulsed with merriment. 
When the man could speak, he called out: “ Do be quiet, Mr. 
Showman; do’ee hold your tongue, or I shall die of laughter!” 
This reminds us of the American backwoods’ audience, who 
were so wroth at the insufficient poetical justice awarded to the 
villain of the play, that when the troupe had retired to bed, a 
party came to hunt for the villain in order to lynch him; but 





happily for him, they could not settle his identity without the 
help of his stage make-up. 

Every generation indulges in the grumble that plays and 
actors are not as good as they were formerly. Did not 
Charles Lamb bemoan himself, in his delightful manner, over 
what had been? “Oh, who that remembers Parsons and 
Dodd—the wasp and butterfly of the School for Scandal, and 
charming, natural Miss Pope, the perfect ventlewoman as 
distinguished from the fine lady of comedy—would forego the 
true scenic delight,—the escape from life, the oblivion of conse- 
quences, the holiday barring-out of the Pedant Reflection,— 
the Saturnalia of two or three brief hours,—to sit, instead, at 
one of our modern plays?” 

There is no doubt that we of 1893 have lost the old joyous 
spirit that could write She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The 
School for Scandal, and The Suspicious Husband, which John- 
son considered as excelled by no comedy of the century. We 
have, too, lost the spirit which helped to make some of our 
greatest actors. On the other hand, we have gained a love of 
scenic effects, and to gratify this expensive taste a manager 
must let a successful play run on for many nights. Mr. Irving 
defends the expensive setting to the jewel with good argu- 
ments ; but common-sense tells us that to gratify sight we 
must lose variety. In the days of Garrick, a month’s bill of 
fare included over twenty masterpieces; and this variety 
must have largely widened the intellectual horizon of the 
generation. Great as the treat may be to see Mr. Irving, say, 
in Louis XI. or in Becket, you could not repeat the treat 
every day for a month; thus both spectators and actors lose 
much which they got in the days of Garrick. For the young 
actor, to whom Mr. Irving gives such sound advice, these long 
runs are most unfortunate; for, to gain experience, he must 
leave the best theatres and the best models, and go with 
perhaps inferior actors to the provinces, where he may 
suffer from the opposite extreme, having to play great 
parts with small experience, learning bad tricks of voice 
and manner which will retard his future career. Mr. Irving 
does not touch upon this drawback, though he does not 
gloss over the other difficulties. “The actors’ business is 
primarily to reproduce the ideas of the author’s brain, to 
give them form, and substance, and colour, and life, so that 
those who behold the action of a play may, so far as can be 
effected, be lured into the fleeting belief that they behold 
reality.” Talma, going deeper, defined the “ actors’ business ” 
by this subtle analysis: “There is, in all ably written 
characters, one line which entirely sums up the réle. When I 
study a piece, my first care is to discover, in the three 
or four hundred lines I have to deliver, the one which 
is the keynote of the whole. Once found, I strive to make, 
so to speak, all the others fall in with it. I wish my 
whole character to be moulded by it. Thus in Orestes, in 
the scene between Pylades and Orestes, I find an Alexandrine 
which is the forerunner of -the murder, and which points to 
the fatality which hemmed-im the unfortunate man, and 
describes the storms which swept over the poor soul steeped 
in passion and crime,—‘ Mon innocence enfin commence i me 
peser.’ To play the part of Orestes well, this line must be 
engraved on one’s forehead.” Such deep analysis at once 
makes acting a fine art, and the actor or actress equal to 
making it, a great artist. With no lower aim than this 
should the profession be adopted; or, to quote Mr. Irving’s 
concluding words,— 

“ Every actor who is more than a mere -machine, and who has 
an ideal of any kind, has a duty which lies beyond the scope of his 
personal ambition. His art must be something to hold in rever- 
cence, if he wishes others to hold it in esteem. ‘There is nothing of 
chance about his work. All, actors and audience alike, must bear 
in mind that the whole scheme of the higher drama is not to be 
regarded as a game in life which can be played with varying sue- 
cess. Its present intention may be to interest and amuse, but its 
deeper purpose is earnest, intense, sincere.” 


THE “KALEVALA” FOR CHILDREN.* 
THE interest felt in England respecting Finland and Finnish 
literature seems to be increasing, though there are but few 
students at present who concern themselves with the original 
sources. We opened Mr. Eivind’s book with some curiosity, 
not knowing whether to expect a volume of fairy-tales, or of 
tales from the “ Kalevala.” It proves to be a fairly complete 
abstract of the latter, compiled from Dr. Crawford’s trans- 





* Finnish L2agends for English Children, By R. Eiviud. With 7 Mastratioa;, 
London; T.Fisher Unwin, 1893, 
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lation, the fifty Runos of the original being condensed into 
thirty-seven tales. The Marriage Runos and the adventures 
of Kullervo are, however, very much compressed. The stories 
are put into the mouth of “Father Mikko,” an old merchant, 
who is supposed to be detained by a snowstorm during a 
journey through Northern Finland, and who relates them for 
the amusement of the children of his entertainers. Mr. Hivind 
has closely followed Dr. Crawford’s version, and has done 
well in almost entirely avoiding any embellishments of his 
own. Hence, he has produced a book which will probably 
interest not merely children, but others to whom the subject 
may be new. It may also be useful to those who propose to 
read the “ Kalevala” itself, by enabling them to grasp the 
general thread of the story beforehand. 

The characters in the “ Kalevala” will be entirely new to 
English children; the wise and crafty old minstrel, Wain- 
amoinen, great in magic and in subterfuges, but not without 
his follies and weaknesses; Ilmarinen, the handsome young 
smith, the successful suitor for the beautiful daughter of 
Louhi, the witch-queen of Lapland; Lemminkainen, the 
reckless and presumptuous warrior, continually getting him- 
self and others into scrapes by his foolhardiness; and Kul- 
lervo, the morose and wicked slave, who brings ruin on 
himself and on all connected with him. 

The word “Kalevala” means the country of Kaleva, the 
ancestral hero from whom the others are descended; and 
the main action of the poem relates to the dealings of the 
heroes of Kalevala with the inhabitants of Pohjola, the 
North Country, or Lapland. At first, the relations between 
the two nations seem to have been fairly amicable; but 
after the death of Ilmarinen’s wife, who was devoured by 
the wolves and bears which Kullervo had driven home in- 
stead of cattle, and after the husband of Louhi had been 
slain by Lemminkainen in a duel forced upon him by the 
other’s overpowering insolence, all friendliness was at an 
end; and the heroes of Kalevala set forth on an Argonautic 
expedition to carry off the Sampo, the magic mill which I]ma- 
rinen had forged in happier years,—the talisman to which the 
prosperity of Lapland was due. The mill ground flour, salt, 
and money, and was finally broken to pieces, and sunk in the 
sea, where most of it remains, though a few fragments floated 
to land, and were afterwards found by Wainamoinen. This 
mill resembles that described in the Grdttasongr, in the Ice- 
landic Edda, which was sunk in the Pentland Firth, where 
it grinds salt eternally, and this causes the saltness of the sea. 

Some of the shorter episodes of the “ Kalevala” are equally 
interesting,—such as the singing-match between Wainamoinen 
and Youkahainen, and the sad death of Youkahainen’s sister, 
Aino, who was promised to Wainamoinen, but threw herself 
into a lake rather than be forced to marry an old man. This 
led to Wainamoinen’s first expedition to Lapland, in search 
of a wife; but he returned unsuccessful, and sent Ilmarinen to 
forge the Sampo, which he himself was unable to accomplish. 
The poem begins with the creation of the world by Ilmatar, 
the Daughter of the Ether, and its cultivation by Wainamoi. 
nen; and ends with the inaguration of a new era upon the 
birth of the son of the Virgin Marjatta, when Wainamoinen 
retires from the country in discomfiture and disgrace. Of 
course, this part of the poem, as well as some others, has been 
embellished since the introduction of Christianity, though 
most of the legends are much older. Altogether, the “ Kale- 
vala” exhibits a most interesting state of transition between 
Shamanism and Christianity ; the prayers, and the conclusion 
of the poem, being often half Christian, while the bulk of the 
poem remains Shamanistic. 

We have no space, nor is the present a suitable opportunity. 
to give a longer account of these highly curious and interest. 
ing legends. We prefer to quote a few passages illustrative of 
their general character, as well as of Mr. Hivind’s mode. of 
dealing with the subject. Our first specimen is taken from 
the account of Osmotar’s brewing :— 

“ For a third time, then, the mai i 
tub, and this time found a pod aac a i 
pod, and rubbed it between her hands and knees, and there 
ed out of it a honey-bee. She sent the bee off to the 
slands of the Sea, telling it to go to a meadow there, where a 
maiden lay asleep; and growing by the maiden’s side there were 
honey-grasses and fragrant flowers. From these the bee was to 
collect the honey, and bring it back. The bee flew off straight 


over the ocean, and on the evening of the third da 
the Isles of the Sea, where it found the maiden Agee ose 





| 
the bee loaded itself down with their h 
Osmotar with it. This time, when the mn poled to 
beer, it began to ferment and rise and bubble and Fo nc See 
filled all the tubs, and ran over on the ground.” oo 


As a contrast to this peaceful picture, we ma 
from the description of the duel between mp A se bee 
the master of Pohjola :— en and 


“So they went out into the yard, and th 

ox-hide, and took up their oF nin on it reggae Be sar ee vy 
Lemminkainen again allowed the host to begin, and the 1 a 
struck three mighty blows, but still could not harm Abti.. The 
the battle began in real earnest, and the sparks flew fro — 
swords until it seemed as if there were a sheet of flam rhea 
from Lemminkainen’s sword, and down upon the he YY 

shoulders of his opponent. And when he saw this Leveaiah Me 

said: ‘O thou son of Pohjola, see how thy neck is shinin > like 
the ocean at dawn !’ _ The other turned without thinkin . a 
what it was, and quick as lightning Lemminkainen whirled his 
eword round his head, and with one blow cut off the host’s h ‘d 
as easily as one cuts the top from a turnip, and the head r Tea 
along on the ground. In the yard were hundreds of shar stak - 
and on all but one there was a human head. So Leuniek fom 
quickly took the host’s head, and stuck it on the empty stak “pe 
then went into the house, and ordered Louhi to bring him z ma - 
to wash his hands, as he had just slain her husband.” — 


A list of proper names is prefixed to the vol ; 
the whole, Mr. Eivind seems to have done vane teste 
carefully ; but we doubt whether he has consulted any fe 
except Dr. Crawford’s, the peculiarities of which are visible 
in many passages. Occasionally, however, we meet with 
slight defects. Full as the “ Kalevala” is of magic, the word i 
used far too freely as an adjective in regard to all sorts of 
objects mentioned. And why is the horse in the stable where 
Marjatta takes refuge, identified with the horse of Hiisi 
bridled by Lemminkainen? Hiisi is scarcely ever mentioned 
in the fiftieth Runo, and never in connection with the horses. 









LADY DE ROS.* 

Tuis slight volume is unique in interest. La 

was born in 1795 and died in 1891, lived uacaree — 
period in more or less intimate association with some of the 
most distinguished men who have made the century famous 
She was acquainted with nineteen Prime Ministers, from Pitt 
downwards, remembered how the Jubilee of 1809 was kept in 
Dublin—her father, the Duke of Richmond, being then Lord- 





Lieutenant of Ireland—and witnessed the Queen’ ilee i 
1887. As a child she often played on the yt 
Charlotte, who declared that the two things in the world she 
most hated were “boiled mutton and—grandmamma;” and 
she could recollect going to Court with her mother and 
sisters, each in a sedan-chair attended by running footmen 
Lady de Ros, in her old age, would point out a tree still 
growing in Hobart Place, close to Eaton Square, as the last 
relic of Lady Buckinghamshire’s country place! “It was also 
considered quite a country drive when she was taken to 
Cadogan Place to visit her father’s blind old aunt, the once 
beautiful Sarah Napier, of Holland House celebrity one of 
Sir Joshua’s most lovely sitters, and the mother of three 
heroes,—Sir Charles, Sir George, and Sir William Napier.” 
When a girl in Dublin, she became familiarly acquainted 
with the future Duke of Wellington, and the warm and life- 
long friendship which existed between them brought abont 
some of the most interesting episodes in Lady de Ros’s life 
In the “Personal Recollections,” published in Murray's 
Magazine when the writer was already a nonogenarian, and 
here reprinted, she records many anecdotes of the great 
Captain, which lead us to regret that Lady de Ros had not 
done so on a fuller scale in her youthful days. Much, indeed 
was, as she states, written down at the time, and her intellect 
was bright and clear to the last; but it is inevitable that many 
incidents worth recording should have been forgotten which 
might have been recalled at an earlier period. 
In 1814, the family went to live at Brussels; and it was in 
her mother’s house in the Rue de la Blanchisserie that the 
memorable ball was held upon the eve of Waterloo, when “all 
went happy as a marriage bell,” until the alarm was sounded 
and the officers hurried away; several of them not having 
time to change their clothes, fighting and dying on the field 
ws Quatre Bras in evening-dress, in silk stockings and buckled 
shoes :— 


“It was a dreadful evening, taking leave of friends and 
acquaintances, many never to be seen again. The Duke of 








among the flowers, clad in a silver robe, with a girdle of 
By her grew the loveliest and sweetest of flowers oat quate and 





* A Sketch of the Life of Georgiana, Lady de Ros; with Remini 
her Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wellington. B seagate 
the Hon, Mrs, J, R, Swinton. London : 4 Armes ua —— 
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Brunswick, as he took leave of me in the ante-room adjoining the 
ball-room, made me a civil speech as to the Brunswickers being 
sure to distinguish themselves after ‘the honour’ done them by 
my having accompanied the Duke of Wellington to their Review ! 
I remember being quite provoked with poor Lord Hay, a dashing, 
merry youth, full of military ardour, whom I knew very well, for 
his delight at the idea of going into action, and of all the honours 
he was to gain; and the first news we had on the 16th was that 
he and the Duke of Brunswick were killed. At the ball supper I 
sat next to the Duke of Wellington, when he gave me an original 
miniature of himself painted by a Belgian artist.” 

Great fear bad been entertained on the first rumours of 
Napoleon’s intended invasion of Belgium, lest the Duke 
should not have returned in time from the Congress of 
Vienna, as in that case the Prince of Orange would have been 
in command. The Prince was angry with Lady Georgiana 
for sharing in this feeling, and when he exclaimed, “ Why have 
you no confidence in me?” she replied, “ Well, Sir, you have 
not been tried, and the Duke has.” The Prince, though 
much liked, was, she says, “inexperienced and rash;” and, 
unfortunately, he evinced those qualities on the field. When 
the controversy arose, a few years back, as to where the 
famous Brussels ball was held, the Duchess of Richmond’s 
daughter was naturally regarded as the chief authority on the 
subject. Writing in 1838, after observing that she had just 
had a visit from her great-great-granddaughters, Lady de Ros 
says:—I have been “ persecuted by correspondence about the 
Waterloo ball-room...... Think of the editor of a London 
paper coming down to Englefield Green to interview me!” It 
was this controversy which led her to publish her “ Recollec- 
tions.” 

The house in which the Richmond family lived in Brussels 
was, as we have said, in the Rue de la Blanchisserie, with a 
large garden extending to the ramparts. The Duke of Welling- 
ton called it ‘“‘ the washhouse,” and Lady de Ros says that no 
trace of it now exists. She gives a plan of the house made by 
her brother, showing the position of the ball-room, and is even 
able to recall the paper on the walls, a trellis-pattern with 
roses. It was used as a schoolroom, and the family used 
to play battledore and shuttlecock there on a wet day. 
Lady de Ros’s statement, perfectly accurate no doubt in all 
other respects, does not settle the controversy raised as to the 
site of the ball-room. Sir William Fraser, in his Words on 
Wellington, published in 1889, reprints the letters in which he 
describes bis investigations on the spot, and his reasons for 
differing from Lady de Ros. He maintains that a wing of 
the Duke of Richmond’s house still exists, and now forms 
part of a large hospital. Before leaving England for Brus- 
sels, he had been told by a lady who danced at the ball that 
it took place in a coachmaker’s depot, a low-roofed room at 
the back of the Duke of Richmond’s house; and having found 
such a room, now used as a granary, and ascertaining that it 
once belonged to a coachmaker, he concludes that the ball 
was held in this warehouse, which was probably an annexe to 
the Duke of Richmond’s house, and is capable of holding four 
hundred persons. The much smaller room marked “ Ball- 
room” on Lady de Ros’s plan is now, according to Sir William 
Fraser, a part of the Hospital, and might have been used for 
family dances, but could not have held the guests who 
assembled on that memorable night. His opinion on the 
subject may not be quite decisive, but it is in singular agree- 
ment with the statement of Lord William Lennox :—* The 
Ball was not in my father’s house; but in a sort of barn at 
the back of behind ” (sic.). 

In the winter of 1815, the Richmond family went to Paris, 
where Lady Georgiana had typhus-fever, and “the Duke was 
most kind, sending me my dinner daily, and when I was con- 
valescent coming to see me and lending me one of his carriages 
to drive in.” He gave a ball at the Elysée Bourbon, sending 
the young lady a shawl for the occasion. As an invalid she 
could only sit and watch the gay scene without joining in the 
festivities. “Thirty-eight years later I was again in that ball- 
room, on the eve of Lord Raglan and the Staff departing from 
Paris for the East, in April, 1854. Lord Raglan reminded 
me of our last meeting in that room.” At Cambrai, during 
the years 1816 and 1817, she constantly rode with the Duke 
to the great reviews, sometimes mounted on ‘ Copenhagen,’ 
his Waterloo charger, “a most unpleasant horse to ride.” 
“Take care of that ’ere horse,” she once heard a soldier say 
as she was riding him; “he kicks out. We knew him well in 
Spain.” The mention of Spain reminds Lady de Ros of a 


characteristic anecdote of Wellington. ‘“ General Alva told 
me that in Spain he always asked the Duke the same three 





questions, and got the same answers. ‘* When do we start ?’ 
‘ Daybreak.’—‘ What do we have for dinner?’ ‘Cold heef.’— 
‘Where do we sleep?’ ‘Don’t know.’” 

In 1824, Lady Georgiana Lennox married her cousin, then 
a captain in the Ist Life Guards, who succeeded to the title in 
1839. The marriage appears to have been in every way a 
happy one. She was a beauty in those days, but no good 
portrait was taken of her before 1865, when she was approach- 
ing seventy. Lady de Ros was a highly interesting character 
apart from the events and personages with which her name is 
associated. A beautiful life was closed with a serene and 
cheerful old age, reminding one of the lines of Waller :— 

“The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made.” 
“ Extreme old age,” Lord Dufferin writes, “seemed rather to 
invest her with a new kind of grace and beauty, than to destroy 
the beauty and grace with which she had been endowed in her 
youth. Her feelings, her affections, every quality and char- 
acteristic which constitutes the delight and nobleness of life, 
appeared as active and warm within her heart and mind as 
ever, while her whole being seemed penetrated by an atmo- 
sphere of softness, sympathy, and indulgence, which rendered 
her more lovable than ever.” 

The “sketch ” of this interesting woman, who was a witness 
of many of the most significant events of the century, is very 
brief, but it tells all perhaps that is needful to be known. It 
is well that her personal recollections, which fill about thirty- 
five pages of this little volume, have been rescued from the 
oblivion that must otherwise have awaited them in the pages 
of an extinct magazine. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


TWO HISTORICAL TALES.* 


Mr. Henry does not think it necessary to expend much 
subtlety in drawing his heroes. They are amazingly like 
each other,—Virgil’s fortisque Gyas fortisque Cloanthus over 
and over again. But it must be allowed that what they may 
want in distinction of character they make up in variety of 
adventure. Philip Fletcher, who gives and takes not a few 
hard knocks on behalf of his Protestant kinsfolk and co- 
religionists in France, and Charlie Carstairs, who takes 
service with Charles XII. of Sweden, as he would have taken 
it with the Czar Peter, if Russia had been as accessible 
as Sweden, are good examples of the familytype. The French 
story is not indeed one of Mr. Henty’s happiest efforts. His 
introductory explanations, given in a somewhat tedious dia- 
logue, are heavier than usual, and the subject is not a pleasing 
one. A war of religion does not furnish eligible material 
for a tale of this kind. The fires are not yet extinguished, 
and it is not pleasant to walk over them. The adventures of 
Philip Fletcher culminate in his escape from the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. That terrible scene is described with no little 
force by Mr. Henty, who, when once fairly warmed with his 
subject, wields as vigorous a penas could be desired ; but when 
one comes to consider it, what an unsuitable theme it is! The 
historian is bound to deal with it, and must do his best to see 
his own way and guide his readers through the most complicated 
of stories; but the tale-writer would do well not to trouble 
a young audience with it. Mr. Henty’s preface is judicial in 
tone, but his tale is partisan. How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise ? 

The adventures of the Jacobite exile make a much more 
agreeable narrative. The historical element and the romantic 
are admirably well mixed. The plain facts about Charles 
XII.’s campaigns, while he was still in the first flush of his 
victorious career, are fascinating enough. The surprise of 
the Russian army at Narva, for instance, is one of the most 
curious events in military history; and it does not lose its 
interest in Mr. Henty’s skilful hands. Then the young 
Jacobite’s private adventures make a more than usually 
exciting tale. Besides a visit to the inside of a Russian 
prison, a sojourn with a band of Polish brigands, and a hair’s- 
breadth escape from a pack of famished wolves, we have a 
distinct novelty in the hero’s visit to Warsaw. The Swedish 
King takes it into his head—always, as every one knows, just 
a little cracked—that Charlie Carruthers could do a little bit 
of diplomatic work for him with success. The lad had won 








* (1.) Saint Bartholomew's Eve : u Tale of the Huguenot Wa-s, By G. A. Henty. 
London: Blackie and Son, 1893.—(2.) A Jacobi'e Evile, Same Author and 
Publishers, 
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Charles’s favour by an ingenious suggestion which had helped 
him out of a military difficulty. He sends him, not a little 
against his will, to Warsaw, to intrigue against Augustus the 
Strong. His attempt to fulfil this mission, his dealings 
with Herr Soloman Muller, and his adventures in the char- 
coal-burners’ hut, are worked up into a more than usually 
good story. Mr. Henty deserves, as usual, the praise of keeping 
the sentimental element in the background. It is, of course, 
de rigueur to give a glimpse of the fair one whom the brave 
may be supposed to deserve. But he is judicious enough not 
to do anything more than conform to the custom, and his 
tales are all the better in every way for it. 


Namesakes. By E. Everett Green. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
We have plenty of characters in Namesakes, two or three very slight 
love stories, and a rather unpleasant secret, which concerns the 
right of two cousins to a property, the question turning on which 
is the “ elder grandson” of their grandfather. Of course a mother 
keeps back a certificate of birth, and a final tragedy clears the 
way for one of them. We cannot call Namesakes an interesting 
romance. There is no prominent love story, and there are two 
heroes who run neck and neck the whole way ; and, altogether, it 
lacks decision and force. It is somewhat long, too; and a not 
strikingly attractive story is spun out so as to destroy any real 
interest the reader may feel in the narrative. 

The Heir of Sandyscombe. By K. M. Eady. (Sunday School 
Union.)—The heir is a proud, penniless, foolish person, who, 
after embarking in a wild building speculation at the instigation 
of a swindling contractor, goes through adventures in South 
America, and finally returns to marry an heiress, and keep up the 
old place in the proper fashion. The Heir of Sandyscombe is not a 
dangerously fascinating story, but it is quite readable. 

Just like Jack. By Gordon Stables. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Dr. Gordon Stables herein relates with much vivacity the adven- 
tures of a harum-scarum Scotch boy and his inseparable companion, 
a faithful Skye terrier. Jack plays all sorts of pranks, and so 
does the dog, many of them peculiar and some of them improbable, 
but all amusing, and sure to prove good reading to small boys. 
The adventures take place at sea, of course, and we have such 
thrilling and dreadful things as piracy on the high seas and 
“marooning.” Just like Jack is not as good as some of our 
author’s tales, but it is very readable. 

Watch and Watch; or, The Decoyed. By William Charles Met- 
calfe. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is a sea story with a very curious 
plot. The ‘‘decoyed” are a party from the ship ‘ Albatross,’ who 
are induced by signals of distress to board a vessel which they meet, 
and find that they have been brought by false pretences. They 
are wanted to navigate the ship. There has been a mutiny; the 
captain has disappeared; the chief officer has been killed; the 
second officer had fallen overboard. Then the captain mysteri- 
ously reappears, the leader of the mutineers jumps overboard, 
and there is happiness all round, increased by a long yarn which 
the captain takes the opportunity of telling. 

The Close of St. Christopher’s. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—This “ story of girls,’ though it has nothing remarkable 
about it, is told in the tasteful, sensible way which we are accus- 
tomed to look for in Mrs. Marshall’s work. Penelope, daughter of 
the Dean of St. Christopher’s, has been brought up in what seems to 
her neighbours an old-fashioned way. But she comes out of the 
process an unselfish, single-minded woman, who, without any 
thought but of doing her own duty, greatly influences the lives 
of others. The plot is somewhat unfinished, one or two of the 
characters having little, as far as we can see, to do with its develop- 
ment. Still, the whole presents a vivid and life-like picture. We 
could not help wondering at the literary curiosities which the 
learned Dean of St. Christopher’s possessed. ‘ His shelves were 
filled to overflowing with books of every shape and size, and of 
every century, both B.C. and A.D.” 

With the Sea Kings. By F. H. Winder. (Blackie and Son.)— 
The two young heroes, Trevellon and Arwen, go through some 
very stirring adventures on board the ‘ Ocean Witch,’ a privateer 
in the days of Nelson. Indeed, the ‘Ocean Witch’ performs pro- 
digies of valour, actually taking a frigate on one occasion. The 
end of the story is laid in the Bay of Trafalgar—a fitting finale to 
a tale full from beginning to end of interest and incident. The 
best part of the story is perhaps the deseription of the capture of 
the two young fellows by Algerines, their life in Algiers, and 
their extraordinary escape, which is related with plenty of vigour 
and circumstantial detail. With the Sea Kings turns out to be a 
really good story, and boys will like it. 

The Bridge of Beauty. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. (Sunday 
School Union.)—We always expect a thorough knowledge of the 
class life of the people she writes about from Mrs. Banks, and in 





The Bridge of Beauty we are not disappointed. The motive of the 
story is not prominent, nor does it figure at all till the end; but 
the description of the home life of the small Welsh tenant-farmer 
is a sound study, and in following the daily life of her characterg 
we can afford to ignore the plot, which is just sufficient to carry 
the narrative on. The period selected is the beginning of the 
last century; and though one would have thought the peasantry 
would not have altered much since, such a character as the land. 
steward could hardly have existed much later, otherwise the 
necessity of placing the time so early is not very obvious, 

The Boy’s Own Annual (Religious Tract Society) is as full of 
good stories and instruction—moral, scientific, and technical—as 
ever. Such names as Ballantyne, Blake, Hope, Ker, Malan, 
Reed, Stables, Jules Verne, and others as good, are a suflicient 
voucher for the ordinary boy. ‘There is another long list of artists 
responsible for the wealth of illustrations. For the more solid 
information we need only mention the Natural History articles on 
Birds, Birds’-Nests, Bees, Beetles, Birds’-Eggs, Butterflies, &c., 
and lots of other creatures, besides miscellaneous stories bear- 
ing on the characters of each and all. The technical articles 
—electrical, photographical, mechanical—are, of course, excellent. 
Besides all these, there is much literature which cannot be classed 
under any head, such as tricks, sketches, odd bits of knowledge, &c. 
The Boy’s Own Annual is as well printed and got up as the former 
fourteen volumes, and it holds its place easily for fiction, amuse- 
ment, and instruction with any competitors. 


Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables. (Blackie and 
Son.) — The picture which Dr. Gordon Stables gives us of the 
early life and boyhood of Columbus in Genoa is very real and 
interesting, and the hero is a most effective figure from the 
beginning to the end. The story of the great navigator is a 
touching one, and it loses nothing in the hands of Dr. Stables, 
who describes fully the chequered career of the man and his 
struggles to get the patronage of the Court of Spain before he 
was finally appointed Viceroy of the Unknown Country and 
Admiral of the Ocean. His three voyages, the mutinies, the 
savage ill-treatment of the natives by the ruffians who poured in 
to get the promised gold, and the ungrateful treatment of the hero, 
all make a striking chapter in history, and point a melancholy 
moral. The final scene is a sad one, but the great navigators 
were always’ hardly treated by Fate, and in proportion to their 
distinction. Our author treats his subject in a dignified, historical 
fashion which well becomes it, and we must place Westward with 
Columbus among those books that all boys cught to read. 


The Child's Own Magazine. (Sunday School Union.)—A good 
little magazine well adapted for its purpose, with illustrations of 
no small merit. The “Little Eskimos at School” are capital. 
We observe that the magazine has a writing competition, the 
prizes in which are “a fortnight’s holiday in the country.” Has 
any one ever thought of giving country children a fortnight’s 
holiday in town? If the one profit in body, the other would profit 
in mind. 

The Gentle Heritage. By Frances E. Compton. (A. D. Innes.) 
—tThis is a story, if it may be called a story, told by a child. She 
describes the sayings and doings of her brothers and sisters, and 
how they make acquaintance, and finally friendship, with a neigh- 
bour who goes under the name of ‘ Bogey.’ There seems to us to 
be something not wholly unlike affectation in these said children. 
They talk too much about themselves, and in too grown-up 4 
way. 

We have received new editions of Menhardoc: a Story of Cornish 
Pits and Mines, by George Manville Fenn (Blackie and Son) ; of 
Under False Colours, by Sarah Doudney (same publishers) ; and 
of Footsteps to Fame, by J. Hain Friswell (John Hogg). 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——— 

A Daughter of Rome. From the German cf Louisa Pichler. 
(Digby and Long.)—This “ Remance of the Fatherland ” tells the 
story of the Emperor, mingled with various romantic additions, 
in which persons, real or imaginary, are concerned. The scene 
is laid, for the most part, in Rome. ‘The “ daughter of Rome” is 
Stephanie, widow of Crescentius, whom Otho loves; and there is 
another daughter, of less conspicuous position, who loves the 
Count Walter, one of the Emperor’s bravest and most faithful 
companions. The story has more than average merit, and the 
translation seems to do it justice. 

The Expositor’s Bible: Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Walter 
F, Adeney. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Professor Adeney brings 
much breadth of mind, as well as depth of knowledge, to the 
treatment of his subject. He is evidently not bound by literalist 
fetters. Heattributes the two books (Ezra and Nehemiah) to the 
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fourth century (B.C.), and finds in them an identity of authorship 
with the Chronicles. The discussion of the motives.of Cyrus in 
his action towards the Jews is remarkably interesting. Cyrus 
reversed the policy of the Kings to whose power he had succeeded, 
and sent other nations besides the Jews back to their own 
country. There are some very sensible observations on the atti- 
tude of exclusion maintained by the Jews. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Professor Adeney regards the history from a 
secular point of view. It is, to his mind, a record of divine 
dealings with man. Though Cyrus was not a monotheist, who 
was impressed by finding his name mentioned by Jewish prophets, 
he was not the less carrying out the purposes of God. On the 
other hand, Darius certainly was a monotheist, and the favour 
which he showed to the Jews was probably something more 
than a matter of policy. Among other interesting points in the 
commentary, we may notice the account of ihe building of the wall 
of Jerusalem. Professor Adeney identifies the Ahasuerus of the 
Book of Esther with Xerxes, and sees a remarkable similarity in the 
recorded character of the two, as we have them in the Hebrew 
writer and in Herodotus. The picture of the foolish, capricious 
King is drawn with considerable skill——In the same series we 
have The Epistles to the Philippians, by Robert Rainy, D.D. This 
yolume is naturally much more homiletic than that which has been 
noticed above. The element of exposition, though not neglected, 
is subordinated to it. For practical purposes, Principal Rainy’s 
volume will be found of great service, supplementing to great 
effect the ordinary commentary. Together with these may be 
mentioned A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, by 
the Rev. John Macpherson (T. and T. Clark).—In Mr. Macpher- 
son’s view, the Epistle contains “the most mature and sus- 
tained of all the statements of Christian doctrine which have 
come down to us from the hand of the great Apostle.’ The 
Prolegomena dealing with the authorities, date, relation to other 
Epistles, contents, and plan, are full. One section is devoted to 
a critical Bibliography. These preliminary Essays are followed 
by a copious Commentary, which will be found worthy of 
careful study. We would particularly direct attention to the 
modified Calvinism set forth in the exposition to the much- 
disputed expression, réxva dpyis. “It appears to us absolutely cer- 
tain,” writes Mr. Macpherson, “ that St. Paul’s teaching here and 
all through his Epistles is that God has concluded all under un- 
belief, in order that all may be within the range of His offered 
salvation.” There seems to be little to be objected to in this 
statement, so long as we understand that the “‘ offer” is genuine, 
not made, so to speak, as a form, to multitudes destined not to 
accept it——A useful manual, covering a wide amount of ground, 
and supplying a convenient summary of much information, will 
be found in The Epistles of the Apostle Paul : a Sketch of their Origin 
and Contents, by George G. Findlay (C. H. Kelly).—Mr. Findlay 
will have, we imagine, to rewrite his notice of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in the light of Professor Ramsay’s researches iato the 
locality where the Galatian Churches of St. Paul were planted. 
According to this view, the “Galatians” were not a “ Celtic 
people.” 

Bay Ronald. By Mary Crommelin. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a good story, the scene being laid in the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, and near the coast of the Channel. The incidents 
are often somewhat romantic, not to say improbable. When the 
hero of the story—‘ Bay Ronald’ is a horse and subordinate, 
though important—being a child of eight, throws a brickbat 
across a moat, we are bound to protest. Miss Crommelin should 
try how far she can throw a brickbat herself; she will find that 
it weighs nearly three pounds. And the characters are very strong- 
coloured indeed. Philip Saxby and his son, Ritchie, are too out- 
rageously bad. Still, the story will be found good reading. Its 
interest is beyond question ; no one who has begun it will care to 
leave it unfinished ; every one will carry away from it some pleasing 
impressions, the picture of Lucy, who is nicely matched by Anne, 
the parson’s daughter, being the most attractive. 

The Trinity House of Deptford Stroud. By C. R. B. Barrett. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—“ The Trinity House is believed to have 
taken its rise, early in the fifteenth century, from a guild or fra- 
ternity of pilots, seamen, and mariners located at Deptford Stroud, 
in the county of Kent.” So writes Mr. Barrett in his first chapter. 
Its incorporation took place about a century later. Mr. Barrett has 
put together in this volume a number of interesting facts con- 
cerning its history. It was not always, it will be understood, 
the dignified body which it now is, with a Royal Duke for its 
Master, and great statesmen and Admirals among its Elder 
Brethren ; but it has performed for many years a most useful 
function. Some day Mr. Barrett might tell at length the story 
of the English lighthouses, a story full of romance. Most people 
know little of the history of any beyond the Eddystone, yet how 
curious these histories often are! There is the Skerries Light- 
house, for instance, built early in the eighteenth century, a light- 








house on the Skerries Rock, seven miles N.N.E. of Holyhead. It 
cost something more than £3,000, and was for some years a con- 
siderable expense, the authorised tolls being difficult of collection. 
But in 1835 the Trinity Board bought it for £445,000, the tolls 
then amounting to £20,000 per annum. 

The Rivers of Devon, By J. Le W. Page. With Map and 
Illustrations. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. Page is a most delightful 
companion to take along the rivers of Devon, for he makes the 
most of the historical associations of neighbouring houses and 
villages, and describes the views with detail sufficient for the 
traveller to recognise the various points in a panorama. He does 
not bore us with too much of the rivers themselves, but is atten- 
tive enough to them, giving each stream its individual character. 
It might be objected that he is almost too discursive ; but then the 
charm of a guide-book—and we may call this an ideal guide-book 
without any offence to Mr. Page—is its rambling and winding 
nature, and this is particularly appropriate to the description of a 
Devonshire stream. The choice bits of Teign, Dart, Exe, Lyn, 
Axe, and Tavy are charmingly rendered by E. Ansted, and accord 
well with the thoroughly artistic scene-painting of Mr. Page. In 
relating the story of Lord North’s alarm at the reaper’s cry of 
« A neck! a neck!” Mr. Page apparently does not know what the 
ery really means,—an invocation to Woden. 

Won at the Last Hole. By M. A. Stobart. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a golfing romance, and it is a great tribute to the capacity 
of any game that it can beget such whole-souled enthusiasm, an 1 
become connected with such momentous affairs as courtship. We 
can imagine a chess romance, for chess is a game requiring 
patience and skill, and is a strong test of temper and self-control. 
The author describes the complete absorption and indifference 
to mundane affairs that stamps the true golfer, with great relish 
and truth. The mistakes that the hero of the romance makes 
when he arrives at certain “ links” are almost too absurd, thouch 
extremely laughable. Won at the Last Hole is very fair reading, 
has plenty of humour, but is otherwise of the slightest calibre. 

Dulce Domum: Rhymes and Songs for Children. By John 
Farmer. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Farmer, having furnished the 
schoolboy with some admirable settings for favourite songs, has 
done the same good office for children. There are some to suit 
various tastes,—the nursery-rhymes in whose jingle we find, ani 
that long past childish days, a delight which it is difficult to 
analyse, and songs of more meaning. There are all varieties, from 
“ Little Jack Horner” and “Three Blind Mice” to “The Blue 
Bells of Scotland ” and “ Sir Simon de Montfort.” If any should 
have a turn for tragedy, there is “Casabianca.” The choice is wide; 
there are one hundred and thirty-seven songs and rhymes in all; 
and all, as the reader will easily believe, commended by their 
setting. 

Prairie Folks. By Hamlin Garland. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
These stories have the same dismal tone which characterises all 
descriptions of agricultural life in the States. Whatever depres- 
sion there may be in this country, the average farmer is a fairly 
cheerful individual. The farmer in the States, as he is pictured 
to us in such books as this, is a gloomy and disappointed person ; 
as for his womankind, all, with the possible exception of the young 
girls, are hopeless and broken-gown. How far this is true, we 
know not; but the unanimity of the writers of fiction is very 
striking. Probably things are much the same in our own Colonies; 
only they have scarcely found their way into literature. These 
stories are very effective in producing this impression. A 
notable contrast may be found in My Village, by R. Menzies Fer- 
guson (Digby and Long).—This volume consists of sketches of 
Scottish rural life. We find, of course, the elements of crime and 
trouble, but the tone is, on the whole, unmistakably cheerful. 
The pictures which Mr. Ferguson draws of the familiar characters 
of Scottish village life are fairly good, but they suggest a com- 
parison with abler work, which is not to their advantage. We 
have received the jifth edition of Ideala, by Madame Sarah Grand 
(Heinemann); and a new edition of Steadfast, by Rose Ellen 
Cooke (Sunday School Union). 

The Lost Atlantis, and other Ethnographical Studies. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson. (D. Douglas.)—These eight essays, the post- 
humous work of a highly distinguished student of anthropology, 
cover a wide extent of ground,—so wide that it is impossible within 
any available limits to give an adequate account of them. In the 
first essay, the fable of a submerged continent, still defended by 
some romantically minded persons, is quickly disposed of. Science 
gives us no reason for believing in any great change in the Atlantic 
basin. The point actually discussed is the possible connection 
between the Old World and the New. The writer leaves us, after 
all, in suspense. Phoenician voyagers may have reached the 
shores of America. It would not have surprised the writer to find 
that “ shekels of the merchant-princes of Tyre had been discovered 
among the unexplored treasures of the buried empire of Monte- 
zuma.” The second essay treats of something of the same subject 
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under the title of “Tho Vinland of the Northmen.” ‘Trade and 
Commerce in the Stone Age” takes us into a very obscure region, 
which is also explored, in one direction, in “ Pre-Aryan American 
Man.” Among the remaining essays, not the least interesting are 
those which touch on the racial characteristics of the Red Indian 
tribes. This is a book of great learning. 

With Thackeray in America. By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. (Cassell.) 
—This is an attractive volume for the drawing-room table. 
It is more than forty years since Thackeray, who had just 
published “Esmond,” started for a lecturing tour in the 
States with Mr. Crowe as his companion. Throughout the 
larger portion of his life, Mr. Crowe has been silent with 
regard to his six months’ familiar intercourse with the famous 
novelist, and unfortunately, now that he endeavours to re- 
call that intercourse, he has very little to say. The contents 
of the book, indeed, scarcely justify its title, for the letterpress 
resembles the play of Hamlet with the chief character omitted. 
We much doubt whether there is a single passage about Thackeray 
in Mr. Crowe's volume that is worthy of quotation. If there be, 
it is the statement in the preface that the admirable sketches to 
befound on almost every page, were for the most part made with 
Thackeray’s “ faithful old gold pen” when he was not sketching 
with it himself. Mr. Crowe employed his leisure-hours to good 
purpose, and one cannot but regret that an artist so capable of 
using the pen in one direction was not able to turn it to better 
account in another. 

Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. By J. A. Stewart. 
2 vols. (The Clarendon Press.)—There is something eminently 
businesslike about this work. Mr. Stewart does not spend any time 
or space on introductory essays, which are often more adapted to 
show the writer’s cleverness than to help the student, but plunges 
into his work at once. “Junior students,” he writes in his brief 
preface, “can master the ethics only by fighting their way through 
the problems and difficulties of the treatise as these start up— 
sometimes for the first time, sometimes again under altered forms— 
in the Greek text.” This Greek text, then, he carefully examines, 
interpreting it, after the usual grammatical considerations, by a 
comparison with the cther Aristotelian writings. It is here that 
Mr. Stewart—who, we should say, is an Oxford tutor—compares 
favourably with the Oxford teachers of fifty years ago. These 
had, for the most part, little or no acquaintance with any of the 
Aristotelian writings outside the narrow limits of academical 
requirements. Nothing more, indeed, could be expected when two 
or three men had to divide between them the whole range of 
classical teaching. Thanks to the specialising movement in Oxford 
teaching, things are vastly improved. This work of Mr, Stewart is 
one of the most valuable outcomes of the new orJler of things. 
He modestly describes his work as “ Notes,” but it must not be 
supposed that his commentary is at all dry or jejune. Many 
highly interesting questions in morals are discussed briefly, but 
in apractical way. We could not desire to give an inquirer a better 
specimen of thoroughly good Oxford work on the philosophical 
side than may be found in these two volumes. 

Shakespeare’s Land By C. S. Ribton- Turner. (Glover, 
Leamington.) — This “description of Central and Southern 
Warwickshire” is far superior in character to the average guide- 
book. It is a volume that may be read with interest anywhere, 
while it fulfils its special purpose with admirable completeness. 
In size it is convenient, for it would not make a serious burden 
for any pocket. Pressure of matter has caused the type to be a 
little smaller and closer than is altogether desirable ; but when 
the matter is so good, this is a fault which may readily be over- 
looked. The volume is furnished with various ilJustrative maps, 
and there are useful indices, chronological tables, &c. 

The Akhm?m Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. B. Swete, D.D. 
(Macmillan.)—This fragment was found at Akhmim (Chemmis in 
Herodotus, Panopolis in Greek time) in the winter of 1886-87, in 
one of the graves of a Christian burying-place. It consisted of 
nine leaves which were bound up with fragments (containing 
twenty-four more leaves in all) of the Petrine Apocalypse and the 
Greek version of the Book of Enoch. It belongs to the seventh 
or eighth century. The fragment of the Gospel, which begins 
after Pilate’s washing his hands, is about as long as the twenty- 
seventh chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel. It carries on the story 
up to the going of some of the Apostles to fish in the lake of 
Galilee. “I, Simon Peter, and Andrew, my brother, taking our 
nets, departed to the sea ; and there was with us Levi, the son of 
Alpheus, whom the Lord...... ” The indications of a Docetic 
tendency in the writer are plain enough. Then we read, “ They 
brought two malefactors, and crucified the Lord in the midst of 
them ; but He held His peace, as in no wise suffering pain. The 
Lord cried aloud, saying, ‘My power, my power, thou hast left 
me,’ and having said this, He was taken up.” The date of the 





writing is supposed to be somewhere in the second half of the 
second century. Justin refers to certain dmouynuovetara of Peter 
This may be explained as meaning the Gospel of St. Mark, 
which has been supposed to have been written under the influence 
of St. Peter. But it does nut appear that the term is elsewhere 
used in this way, and we must own that it seems to us to point 
with some probability to the writing of which this is a fragment, 
The other resemblances in Justin are not expressly quotations, 
Of course there can be no doubt about the apocryphal character 
of the document, and of its being considerably later than the four 
canonical Gospels. Professor Swete has done all in the way of 
editing that can be required. 

Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, &c. By John 
Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. (Macmillan.)—The publication of the 
papyrus manuscript of the “Constitution of Athens” wag 
followed by a race, so to speak, of editors and translators 
anxious to catch the public ear. Mr. Kenyon, to whose skill 
in deciphering the very difficult original Dr. Sandys pays a 
high tribute, brought out his edition a few days after the 
announcement of the existence of the papyrus in the Times, 
Various translations followed with more or less haste, and 
scholars of every degree busied themselves with conjectural 
emendations and restorations of the text, for which, indeed, 
there was a large field, so faulty was the manuscript. Now 
Dr. Sandys comes with his weighty summing-up of the whole 
case. He has taken his time, but the completeness and the sound- 
ness of his treatment amply justifies the delay. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine that he has left anything for any future editor 
to say. On the important point of the authorship Dr. Sandys has 
no doubt. If itis unlike the Aristotelian works with which we 
are familiar, the Ethics, the Politics, the Metaphysics, this is because 
it was a narrative meant, not for a circle of students, but for the 
“general reader.” Accordingly it justifies in a degree the praises 
bestowed upon Aristotle’s style by Cicero, ‘“ Flumen orationis 
aureum,” “dicendi incredibilis copia,” and “ suavitas,”—praises 
which do not suit the baldness of the Aristotle we know. Dr, 
Sandys has some interesting remarks on the rhetorical finish which 
may be discovered in the language of the Constitution. The section 
on the sources of the work should also be specially mentioned. 
Theaccount of the literature shows an amazing amount of activity 
in the scholarship of the day. Here at least the classics seem to 
show no kind of decay. Dr. Sandys’s annotation, critical and bio- 
graphical, is all that could be wished. 


The Zambesi Basin and Nyassa-Land. By Daniel J. Rankin, 
F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S. With maps and illustrations. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a prettily-got-up, but otherwise 
very disappointing, bcok. More than the first half is taken up 
with unimportant details and adventures, many of which might 
have occurred anywhere, and are related in very slipshod English. 
The latter part of the work is somewhat better; but the author’s 
adventures, and his observations on various places he visited, are 
arranged in separate chapters, without sufficient connection 
between them to excite or retain the interest of the reader. The 
final chapters are devoted to a brief and somewhat sketchy account 
of the countries bordering on the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers, their 
waterways, inhabitants, products, future possibilities, &c., and con- 
tain somewhat severe strictures on the policy carried out by the 
Portuguese, and on that of the agents of the British South African 
Company. One point in Mr. Rankin’s book seems to demand 
careful investigation. He declares that the Arabs have been 
maligned, and should be utilised in any attempts to civilise 
Africa, and that most of the slave-raiding and other atrocities 
attributed to them are really committed by the Swahili, or coast 
negroes with a slight admixture of Arab blood. The author’s 
portrait in Arab dress, which he assumed at Mombasa, in order 
to prosecute his inquiries among the natives, forms the frontis- 
piece to the volume. 

British History and Papal Claims. By James Paton, B.A. 2 vols. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The author of this book tells us pretty 
clearly in his preface what he thinks of its value. “If this history 
has in any degree realised the aim of its author, it will in course 
of time be accepted as a complete and final authority on the 
questions at issue.” Now we are in general sympathy with Mr. 
Paton ; we hold that English Kings and prelates—for not a few of 
our best ecclesiastics have been strongly anti-Papal—did well to 
resist the Roman claims. Even an Ultramontane would hardly 
contend that these claims were in all cases justifiable. But we 
cannot accept without much qualification Mr. Paton’s advocacy. 
His method, in the first place, seems to us greatly defective. The 
scope of his work includes more than eight centuries ; it takes in 
“from the Norman Conquest to the present day.” But the first 
500 years—to speak in round: numbers, i.e., 1066-1543—are dismissed 
in little more than sixty pages. Surely this is the most important 
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period. The resistance to Papal claims of a nation that accepted 
the Papal supremacy is far more significant as to the real merits 
of the question than any action of this same nation when it has 
proken with Papal authority altogether. The resistance of a 
Plantagenet King to the pretensions of the See of Rome means 
much more than the fierce struggle of Elizabeth for her crown and 
her life, or the action of a king who sits on his throne by virtue 
of his Protestantism. What more important figure could there 
be in such a history as this claims to be? and yet he is little more 
than mentioned. Why, by the way, is Henry II. called “ the Red 
King”? Surely the sobriquet belongs to William II. We do not 
profess to have read Mr. Paton’s book from cover to cover; but we 
have seen enough not to be able to share his anticipations of its 
acceptance as the standard authority on the subject. It fails in 
judicial temper. “ Colourless” we do not want it to be, but it 
need not have been partisan. And it is of doubtful correctness. 
Trifles often are more significant in this subject than weighty 
matters. Mr. Paton might at least have been careful not to spell 
Archbishop Tenison’s name with a double “n.” There is some 
valuable matter in these two volumes; but they will not obtain 
“an authoritative place in this branch of literature.” 

Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. By W. E. Barnes, B.D. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Barnes gives us here a very useful summary of 
the arguments about the early date and genuine character of the 
four canonical Gospels. He shows briefly what testimonies are 
found in their favour; what is their probable date. Hermas is 
discussed ; so are the uncanonical Gospels; and we have, besides, 
a version of the recently discovered Gospel of St. Peter, and a 
list of the uncanonical sayings of Christ. 

God’s Birds. By John Priestman (Burns and Oates.)—“ All 
the birds are God’s.” So writes Mr. Priestman ; “ but the birds of 
the Bible—which are those here treated—are especially His.” He 
has made a readable and pleasant little book out of his subject. 
We are a little surprised when we read that “Adam gave the 
birds their old Hebrew names.” But simplicities of this sort do 
not interfere with the tender and devout feeling with which Mr. 
Priestman writes. It is a graceful little thocght, for instance, 
which it would be a pity to spoil by criticism, that the ravens 
that carried bread and flesh to Elijah “ wiped out by their faith- 
fulness the family disgrace of unfaithfulness to Noah,”—(whose 
raven did not return to him, having, as our author puts it, “a good 
time upon the mountains.”) The dove, the cuckoo (included on 
the strength of a not very trustworthy identification), the eagle, 
the swan (mentioned only in Leviticus), the swallow, the pelican, 
and the sparrow are mentioned at some length. 

Some Country Sights and Sounds, By Phil Robinson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)— Mr. Phil Robinson’s humour is scarcely as fresh 
and pleasing as it used to be in days of old. The essays in this 
volume have, in part at least, seen the light before. As for 
matter, they are somewhat made up. The “troublesome ” boys 
are not a specially country sight. Indeed, boys are less trouble- 
some in the country than in town, and the shocking example that 
is described to us is the running away of two boys who were 
natives of a London suburb. The happiest effort in the book is, 
it seems to us, “ Wild Beasts at Large.” Here the author is 
himself. The picture of the tiger making himself at home in 
Savernake Forest, and of his anger when he has carefully stalked 
a man, and unhappily finds it to be a scarecrow, is well drawn. 

Charlotte Corday. By Frangois Ponsard. Edited by Arthur R. 
Roper, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—Ponsard’s tragedy 
is not without faults. These the editor perceives clearly enough, 
and points out without partiality. The most serious, artistically 
speaking, is the interpolation of the love supposed to be felt by 
the heroine for the Girondist Deputy Barbaroux. But a play, 
certainly a French play, must have some love in it, and Ponsard 
could plead the example of many dramatists who had done the 
same before him. For educational purposes, one of the 
conspicuous merits of the play is its pellucid clearness. In the 
whole range of French dramatic poetry, nothing easier could be 
found in the way of interpretation. Therefore Mr. Roper has 
had little to do, but the historical references and allusions he 
explains with satisfactory fullness. 


Latin Verse Composition. By the Rev. Francis David Morice, 
M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—The writing of Latin verse, 
if not exactly a lost art, is passing out of use. ‘The more the pity. 
However, there is still left a fairly good number of the faithful. 
For such Mr. Morice has provided an excellent selection. It is 
not intended for beginners, nor, on the other hand, for tar- 
advanced scholars. There are just a hundred pieces. A lad who 
has translated them will, anyhow, have made acquaintance with 
some excellent bits of English poetry, and the acquaintance made 
inthis way must be of an intimate kind. Indeed, it is an indisput- 
able benefit of translation that it compels the learner to understand 





the original. If we have any fault to find with Mr. Morice’s 
choice, it is that there are too many short lines,—lines which will 
require to be filled up with epithets. 

Our Bible: How It has Come to Us. By the Rev. R. T. Talbot. 
(Isbister and Co.)—Canon Talbot begins with some acount of the 
MSS., Hebrew and Greek, of the Bible, which he illustrates by 
some apposite instances from classical bibliography. Its second 
and third chapters deal with “English Translators up to the 
Time of Wycliffe, from Caedmon downwards.” A fourth is 
devoted to the work of the Revisers, under the title of “The Last 
Translation ;” this might advantageously have been extended. 
Few people have any idea of the merits of the Revision, though 
they are generally hasty enough in criticising it. This is a 
popular work which can scarcely fail to be useful. 

P. Cornelii Taciti Agricola. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix, by Roby F. Davis. (Methuen and Co.)— 
Mr. Davis’s edition will doubtless be found useful. The critical 
appendix puts the facts of the case in a convenient summary. We 
doubt whether Tacitus can be said to have had “a hatred of 
imperialism.” That his ideal was a republic may be conceded ; 
but he knew it to be impossible. “Omnem potentiam ad unum 
conferri pacis interfuit,” he says without reserve. The annotation 
is fairly good, but admits of improvement. We cannot assent 
to Mr. Davis’s interpretation of the passage in c. ix.: “Ubi 
officio satisfactum nulla ultra potestatis persona. Tristitiam et 
arrogantiam et avaritiam exuerat.” Mr. Davis takes away the 
period at persona, and makes “ tristitiam et arrogantiam et 
avaritiam exuerat” depend, along with the words that precede 
them, on “whi officio satisfactum.” Surely it is far better to take 
the meaning to be that when Agricola “ had discharged his official 
duties there was no affectation of authority about him, while, as 
for the other faults, he was wholly free from them.” “ Airs of 
office” is not as happy a rendering of persona potestutis, as Mr. 
Davis’s renderings commonly are. In ec. xlvii., “Quidquid ex 
Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque 
est in animis hominum, in wternitate temporum, fama rerum,” 
we cannot agree that “fama rerum” is, as Mr. Davis thinks, an 
“instrumental ablative ;” it depends on the “in” which governs 
eternitate, and which is not repeated, as it is from animis, on 
account of the close connection in thought between the two 
phrases. 


” 


Experiences of a Prussian Officer during the Russo-Turkish War. 
By Richard Graf von Pfeil. Translated by Colonel C. W. Bowdler 
from the fourth edition. (Stanford.)—We need not wonder that 
Graf von Pfeil’s “experiences” created a great sensation in 
Germany, and an even greater sensation in Russia. One can 
hardly realise, and a Prussian officer must have found it hard to 
do so, the happy-go-lucky way of conducting warfare, the muddle, 
the riotous living, the extraordinary cowardice of the Russian 
officers,and last, but not least, the way in which they begged 
even their Prussian comrade to get them orders of merit. Von 
Pfeil nearly had a fit when he saw a Russian regiment on the 
march. Were it not that Turkish courage lies more in defence 
than offence, the Russians would have had severer lessons 
than any the war of 1877-78 gave. Von Pfeil’s reminiscences are 
interesting only from the light they throw on Russian military 
and camp life, and have no literary merits. He admired his chief, 
Prince Mirski, but not Skobelev. The reliance placed on the 
keen-eyed Prussian by the Prince was very well taken by his 
comrades on the staff. 

Art Out-of-Doors. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Our authoress takes an @ priori line about the art of 
gardening in this really elegant essay. But though we cannot 
but agree with almost every rule and warning that she lays 
down, the conviction is borne in upon us that gardeners, whether 
professional, amateur, artistic, naturalistic, formal, or avy other 
variety, will pay but little attention to the words of wisdom. 
English gardens, some of the most beautiful and famous of them, 
have had no design in them; they have grown slowly. It is not 
the English habit to make a serious business of gardening, but 
to make very few alterations and additions, and to make them 
slowly and cautiously. An Englishman dies perhaps before his 
garden is complete, but his successor adds beauties, and so on, 
till it becomes what we know it. This means that, formal or 
naturalistic, it has time to harmonise with its surroundings and 
the architecture of the house. But an Americau has not the 
patience for this, and, moreover, hates the principle embodied,—the 
hereditary principle, represented, as Charles Kingsley would say, 
by the House of Lords. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s remarks on the 
formal garden are of little use to a reader, because the formal 
garden is-susceptible of such infinite variations, and in England 
we have also an infinite variety of dwelling-houses, and for every 
aggressively formal garden we have a huadred whose formality 
has been refined, softened, and touched till it is no longer stiff. 
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Mrs. Van Rensselaer objects to pruning in our moist climate. We 
must remember, too, that the standards differ. What we call a 
fair-sized country-house would seem huge to an American; a 
shooting or hunting box would be a country-house to him. Per- 
haps Mrs. Van Rensselaer is most helpful on trees; though here, 
again, for English readers, her chapter on “Four Trees” will 
appeal to few, as the Lombardy poplar, the weeping-willow, the 
copper-beech, and the white-birch are not seen in very many 
gardens. A word for the axe is well worth taking to heart, as its 
timely use would save many a beautiful tree, and in our climate 
we can use it freely. 

Christ and Economics. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A. 
(Isbister and Co.)—Mr. Stubbs preaches, as is his wont, some 
excellent doctrine. Sometimes he deals with very difficult sub. 
jects; as, for instance, in his discourse on “ The Sin of Usury.” 
We may quote one, perhaps the most directly practical, conclusion 
on this subject that Mr. Stubbs states :—‘‘ That every Christian 
man or woman who lends money and receives interest upon it, who 
takes part, that is to say, in a commercial concern, and receives a 
proportion of profits in the shape of dividends, is bound not only 
to ask whether the business is safe to pay, but whether it deserves 
to pay.” The applications which he wakes are obvious enough,— 
to tramway companies with their drivers and conductors, and rail- 
way companies with their pointsmen. But how is it possible for 
an investor to see whether all the undertakings which are brought 
under his notice fulfil the conditions? There are foreign rail- 
ways, for instance. Do they overwork their employés? Who 
knows? How is Mrs. A. B., a widow living in Brixton, to know 
how long a Buenos Ayres conductor has to work? Whether the 
people who make dog-biscuits are adequately paid? Whether 
telegraph: operators in Singapore are not kept too long at work ? 
The enormous complication of our system of investment makes it 
impossible to apply the test. But, on the other hand, if every one 
was to withdraw his capital from investments about which he 
could not satisfy himself, how widespread would be the ruin! To 
discuss what Mr. Stubbs discusses would take us far afield. It 
must suffice to say that he is an honest and courageous thinker, 
whom it is impossible to read without much profit. 

Jesus and the Resurrection. By H.C. G. Moule, M.A. (Seeley 
and Co.)—This is a valuable comment on the closing chapters 
of the Gospel of St. John, those which narrate the Resurrection 
appearances. The reader will find in it much acute criticism, 
and still more profound religious feeling. The book is more 
devotional than critical, though it is strong in both respects. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa, By Sir Epwin Arnon, M.A., K.C.LE.. 
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The LIFE and ENTERPRISES of 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. By G. Barnett Smitu, Author of “ History 
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“The book gives a lucid and temperately written account of M. de Lesseps’ 
protracted and remarkable career,”’—Leeds Mercury, 


Demy 8vo, with New Map, 12s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA. 


An Account for the General Reader of this Ancient Empire and People. By 
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Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
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NEW and REVISED EDITION, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


The FRENCH in INDIA. By Colonel 
G. B, MaLLEson, C.S.1., Author of ‘* The Battlefields of Germany,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, AN- 


NEXATIONS, and MISSIONS in ASIA and AFRICA, By the Rey. A. J. 
D. D’ORSEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SHADRACH, and other Stories. 


By Frank R, Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and 


OVER the BORDER, By Signora Linpa VILLARI, Author of “* Tuscan 
Hills ard Venetian Waters,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16:, 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of Students and Colleges. 
By H, G. Krenek, C.1.E., Author of “ The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &c, 


NEW EDITION, demy 8vo, 400 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOC- 


TOR. Being an Account of the Various Diseases incident to the Equine 
Race: with the Latest Mode of Treatment and Requisite Prescriptions. 
Four Hundred Illustrations. By Epwarp MaruHew, M.R.C.V.S. Revised and 
Improved by James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of several works on 
Veterinary Science and Art. 

emy Svo, 680 pages, 18s, 


The LIFE and TEACHINGS of 


MOHAMMED; or, the Spirit of Islam. By Syep Ameer Att, M.A., C.LE., 
Barrister-at-Law, a Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
Author of “ The Personal Law of the Mahommedans,” &c. 

Royal 4to, £44s. net. With 48 Plates in Photo-Mezzotype and 16 Chromo Plates. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 
HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES and 


FAIRY-TALES. With an entirely New Translation by 
H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. Illustrated with over 100 Pictures 
and newly-designed Initial Letters by Arthur J. Gaskin, 
Master at the Birmingham School of Art. In 2 vols. of 416 
and 444 pages, large crown 8vo, 6s. each. Sold separately. 


There will be a limited Large-Paper Edition of 300 Copies on a 
special make of Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper. Crown 4to, 
£2 2s, net. The two vols. not sold separately. 

[Ready November 13th. 


A NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Author of ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” ‘* Walks in Rome,” &. 


The STORY of TWO NOBLE 


LIVES: Cuarnorre, Countess Cannina, and Louisa, 
MARcHIONESS OF WarteRFORD. In 3 vols. of about 450 pages 
each. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. The Illustrations consist of 2 
Portraits engraved on Steel, 8 Portraits in Photogravure, 18 
Plates in Photogravure from Lady Waterford’s Drawings, 
and 29 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, &e. 


There will be a Special Large-Paper Edition of 300 Copies, with 
India Proofs of the Plates. Crown 4to, £3 3s. net. 


The Embassy at Paris in the time of Louis XVIII. and Louis 
Philippe—Life of Lord and Lady Waterford in Ireland—The 
Famine and Rebellion, &c.—The Story of the Indian Mutiny as 
told in Lady Canning’s Letters and Journals, &¢.—Lady Water- 
ford’s Art-Work—Recollections of her Conversation—Visits from 
and to the Royal Family, Xc. 


By SIR HENRY ACLAND. 
The OXFORD MUSEUM. With 


Letters from Joun Ruskin and Jonun Puiuuirs. A Reissue, 
with new Preface by Sir Henry AcLANp, and a Message from 
Mr. Ruskin. With new Photogravure Portrait of Mr. 
Ruskin taken in August, 1893,an Engraving of one of the 
Museum Capitals, and a new Plan, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


There will be 150 Copies on Hand-made Paper. Crown 4to, 


10s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
THOMAS PELHAM DALE (sometime Rector of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, City, London). Edited by his Daugh- 
ter, HELEN PetuHam Date. With 4 Photogravure Portraits, 
6 Plates in Colour from Mr. Dale’s own Sketches, Facsimiles 
of Letters from John Wesley, and other Illustrations. 

The Volume will contain, in addition to the Notes on his Father, 

the late Dean Dale :— 

A complete History of the Rjtual Prosecution in all its phases, 
and the consequent Imprisonment of Mr. Dale—A Description of 
his Hebrew Studies—An Account of his Scientific Studies (by 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone)—Also Letters from the late Bishop Forbes, 
Canons Pusey and Liddon, John Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, &e. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; about 650 pages. 


There will be a limited Edition of 250 Copies on Large Paper. 
Crown 4to, 20s. net. 


A PICTURE-BOOK of CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. With 12 Full-page Designs by Members of the 
Birmingham School of Art. Hand-printed on Hand-made 
Paper, 4to, 72 pages, 5s. 

Also 100 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. , 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 


of JOHN RUSKIN. In 2 vols. small post 8vo (sold 
separately), cloth, 6s. each; roan, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

The Large-Paper Edition (large post Svo) is limited to 250 Copies, 
on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, with Portraits on India 
Paper, 30s. the 2 vols. Not sold separately. 

The First Series (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), 
with Engraved Portrait after George Richmond’s Picture, and an 
Index, 540 pages, deals with Scenes of Travel, Characteristics of 
Nature, Painting and Poetry, Painters and Pictures, Architecture 
and Sculpture, Ethical and Didactic Subjects. 

The Second Series (from Works written between 1860 and 1888), 
with Photogravure Portrait from a recent Photograph, and an 
Index, 500 pages, treats on Art, Education, Ethics, Economy, 
Religion. i een te, ? 

GEORGE ALLEN, 
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Just published. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 33. 6d. 
The Lord’s Prayer. Sermons Preached 


in Westminster Abbey, by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
Vol. 9 in “* The Gospel and the Age” Series. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Christ and our Times. By the Ven. 


Wa. MacDonatp Sr1ncxiarr, D.D., Archdeacon of London, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. 
Vol. 8 in ** The Gospel and the Age’’ Series, 








Now ready. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Fragments in Baskets: a Book of Alle- 


gories. By Mrs. Boyp CARPENTER. 
** Full of comfort for the sick, the anxious, and the bereaved.” —British Weekly. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With 90 IIlus- 


Now ready. 


Our English Minsters. 
trations by Herbert Railton and others. 
Also in Presentation Binding, French morocco, red gilt edges, &c. 


CONTENTS :— 

Westminster Abbey. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Canterbury Cathedral. By the Honourable Canon FREMANTLE, M.A. 
Durham Cathedral. By Canon Taxzor, M.A. 
Wells Cathedrai. By Mrs. Pereira. 
Lincoln Cathedral. By Precentor VeNnaBLes, M.A, 
Winchester Cathedral. By Canon Brenuaw, B.D. 
Gloucester Cathedral. By Dean Spence, D.D. 

“Attractive and well-written accounts, historical and architectural, by com- 
petent hands.”’—Times. 
“One of the most charming gift-books of the season.’’—Record. 














In a few days. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


The Son of Man among the Sons 


of Men: Studies of the Influence of Christ on Character. 
By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop 





of Ripon. 





In handsome binding, gilt edges, 900 pp., 7s. 6d. ] 
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GOOD WORDS 
VOLUME, 1893, 


CONTAINING 
EDNA LYALL’S New Three-Volume Story, 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
With Forty-eight Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


The Bishop of Ripon, S. Baring-Gould, Admiral Markham, Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D., Professor D. Masson, LL.D., Gilbert Parker, 
R. W. Dale, LL.D., Mrs. Oliphant, &c. 


With over 300 Illu-trations. 


Ready November 25th, price 6d. 


Good Cheer. “Good Words” Christmas 
Story, 1893. A MOTTO CHANGED. By Jean InGELow, 
Author of “ Studies for Stories,” kc. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Pearse. | 





TWO SPLENDID PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary: a Supple- 
ment to “Book by Book.” Compiled by the Rev. A, 
Westcort, M.A., and the Rev. J. Warr, D.D. 


“Teachers will find it particularly profitable acd convenient.”—St, James's 
Gazette. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6s. 


In the Footsteps of the Poets: 
Biographical, Critical, and Topographical Studies. By Prof. 
D. Masson, LL.D., the BisHor or Rivon, R. H. Huron, and 
others. With nearly 100 Illustrations, 


Also in Presentation Binding, French morocco, red gilt edges, 





In a few days. Demy 8vo, gilt edgas, 7s. Gd. 
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In the High Heavens. By Sir Rosznr 
S. Batu, LL.D., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge 
University, Author of “In Starry Realms,” &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous I]lustrations. 


ConTENTS :—The Movements of the Solar System—The Physical Condition of 
other Worlds—The Wandering of the North Pole—Tbe Great Eclipse of 1893— 
The Fifth Satellite of Jupiter—Mars—-The New Astronomy—Points in Spectro- 
scopic Astronomy—The Boundaries of Astronomy—Is the Universe Infinite ?— 
How long can the Earth sustain Life ?>—The Great Heat Wave of 1892—Visitors 
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